ee 


What Acmade have done 
with the Compeditor is a 
small miracie 


The new two-in-one editing machine 
COMPLETE 


— all editing and track laying now carried out on the same machine 
COMPACT 

- quickly set up - easily portable - total weight only 16Kg (35”Ibs) 
COMPETITIVE 


ae — lower capital cost —- faster-and simpler track laying 


ae. 


iN 


4 
4 


(2 


| Other 
The low cost cutting room - the independent fourth sound track enables Acmade prod ucts 


both searching and synching to be carried out without the cost and extra 

time involved in the use of two machines - simply decouple the fourth Fourway Pic Sync 
sound track and run motorised or free wheel while the picture and three —picture and three sound tracks 
main tracks remain locked to the footage counter. 


Quick action - less than 5 seconds to lace up each track. 
Big screen presentation - bright, clearly defined picture. 


Portable - take the Compeditor with you on location. Set it up on a 
table in your hotel room, caravan, office or anywhere with power. 


Motorised drive — quiet in operation with instant stop-on-a-frame push 
button.!|mmediate reversing switch. 


Hand drive - simply decouple. Ideal for rushing through mute rolls. 
Easy access - to all mirrors and optics for cleaning. 


U.S. Distributors, 


Behrend’s Inc., 161 East Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. Phone (312) 527-3060. : Twinpic 

F&B/CECO of California, Inc., 7051 Santa Monica Boulevard, Hollywood, California 90038. - two pictures and three sound tracks 
Phone (213) 466-9361 

Adolph Gasser Inc., 5733 Geary Blvd., San Francisco, California 94121. Phone 751-0145. 

KLM Associates, Inc., 11810 Charen Lane, Potomac, Maryland 20854. Phone (301) 299-7259. 


Oakside, Oxford Road, Uxbridge UB9 4DX, Middx, England. 
Tel: Uxbridge 36313 Telex: 888941(state ‘‘for Acmade’’) Cables: Acray 


$1976 


12-120mm F2.2 . 42-150mm T2.3 
WITH 1""VE AV30 WITHOUT VE 


ANGENIEUX ZOOM LENS SALE 
generalcamerag 


corporation 
47‘ Eleventh Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10018 (212) 594-8700 Telex: 14-7136 
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Cine Specials! 


From the West Coast's Finest Photographic and Audio Center. 
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BEAULIEU NEWS 16 SPECIAL EDITION 
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Bel Air Camera now has in stock a very limited quantity of 
4008 Special Edition Cameras specially fitted with the 


AARNE ert ewer ae. 16mm w/Blower, Large Screen, 50w. Halogen Lamp Av- 


Our Price... $1796 ailable. 
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ELMO ST 800m 


Super 8 


93600° 
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ANGENIEUX LENSES 


Your Choice! 
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ANGENIEUX 
LENS SPECIALS 


5.9mm/1.8 “‘C’”’ .. $1045.00 9.5x57/1.6 “C” .... $2125.00 
10mm/1.8 “‘C” ... $ 329.95 R 5 C” .... $2348.00 
15mm/1.3 “ 


10mm/1.8 
emmia = 24995 


50mm/1.5 


Cc”... $ 404.80 .0“C” .... $2589.95 
‘C” ... $ 329.95 2 °C” .... $1879.95 
“C” ..$ 549.95 ... $5550.00 
“C” ... $ 499.95 $1422.95 
“C” ... $ 329.95 
100mm/2.5 “‘C” .. $ 469.95 
150mm/2.7 “C” .. $ 549.95 
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9.5-95mm T2.2 
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BOLEX MST 
MOTOR 


$4299° 
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SUPER SPECIALS 


Universal 808 Fluid Head w/Legs 
for cameras up to 12 Ibs. 


NEW $299.95 


Gossen Multi-beam 2 
Variable Angle Meter w/L.E.D., Case incl. 


NEW $59.95 


Elmo 250 HS 
16-80mm Zoom Opt Sound Projector, super quality 


(75mm/2.8 in “D” MOUNT NEW $749.95 
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We do not have a catalogue. Please write for 
individual price quotations. 


Mail and Phone Orders Promptly Filled ogi air cCamesa & hi-fi 


NEW EQUIPMENT: All new equipment is sold with manufacturers guarantees and original packaging. 927 Westwood Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90024 


We cannot ship new equipment on ‘‘trial’’ or ‘‘for approval." 


USED EQUIPMENT:IIf not fully satisfied, merchandise may be returned for refund less shipping charges : ¥ 2 
wikia: 0c of voce (213) 477-9569 or 879-9616 
PAYMENT: We accept Bank Checks or Money Orders for fastest shipment. Personal Checks cause i . ‘ is 
delay. 20% deposit required for C.0.D.'s. BankAmericard or Mastercharge 0.K. ”, Block South of UCLA In Westwood, Hours: Monday Saturday 9 6 
QUANTITIES LIMITED: All items subject to prior sale. Not responsible for misprints or price changes. 


SHIPPING CHARGES: Please pay estimated shipping charges. Balance will be refunded. Minimum TR ADE-INS WE i COME 
$3.50. California residents add 6% sales tax. 
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CIRO 16mm BOLEX REX 5 


Gold Label Kit 


$175°° 
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SCHNEIDER 


LENS SPECIALS 
“C” MOUNT 


969995 
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NEW 


MINOLTA 
COLOR METER 


$46995 


Spot Meters and New Spectra Meters 
available, too!! 
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Cinema 


inematographer 


International Journal of Motion Picture Photography and Production Technique. 


The American Society of Cinematographers is not a labor union or a guild, but is an educational, cultural and professional organization. 
Membership is by invitation to those who are actively engaged as Directors of Photography and have demonstrated outstanding ability. Not all 
cinematographers can place the initials A.S.C. after their names. A.S.C. membership has become one of the highest honors that can be 
bestowed upon a professional cinematographer, a mark of prestige and distinction. 
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RONFORD HEADS, $695-1675. 
SUCTION ATTACHMENTS,$175 AND UP. 
TRIPODS, $275-525. 


INFLATION? NO. PERFECTION. 


_ RONFORD FLUIDHEADS Vodelstofit | 
any camera/iens combination. Patented ultra- 
smooth fluid-damped action. Precisely- _ 
repeatable multi-step incremental adjustment. 
Adjustable for “neutral camerabalance. _ 
Recessed integral spirit level. Mate with bowl 
fittings on all Ronford and other standard 
tripods. Available with long and short handles. 
360° pan and wide-range tilt. Operatesover _ 
wide temperature range. Premium materials . 
used throughout. 


RONFORD LOW-ANGLE AND | 
SUCTION-MOUNT ACCESSORIES 
Bring enormous versatility to any 
shooting situation. Eliminates need for 
hi-hat. Creates many new shooting 
possibilities. Rapid, positive setup. 
Premium materials used throughout. 
Compatible with entire Ronford system 
and many other sangre es 


__ Working with a Ronford is like getting 
_ behind the wheel of a Rolls: the machine 
responds precisely and unvaryingly to 
your directions. Thanks to the way it is 
designed and built. With many refine- _ 
_ ments, large and small. Lavish use of : 
costly materials. Precise, prideful fabri- — 4 RONFORD STANDARD» 


cation and finishing. And an inordinate “_ roe eee des 
attention to detail. i | voy 

i models. Absolutely rigid in. 
“Designed to last indefinitely,’ is nota ‘all positions. Positive, quick- 


_ Ronford salesman’s boast, but a case of | action lock. Exclusive - 
British understatement. Youoweitto =“! \ hie iek height a 
your reputation to find out more about 4, oe gC Png strengtty 


weight ratio. Premium 
the Ronford line. Or better yet, trying one oe Fully guaranteed 


: their bree ucts for you rset 
CAMERA 
MART 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. 


456 W. 55th St., New York, 10019(212) 757-6977 
SALES‘SERVICE-RENTAL 


Prices subject to change without notice. 
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WORK ON THE ORIGINAL 


Vertical screen with high brigthness — Picture 210 x 160 mm without 
closing — Extremely silent running — Mechanical seconds counter — Electro- 
magnetic clutch of the sound and picture units — Synchronous forward 
running at exactly 25 frames per second — Forward-backward running at 75 
frames per second — Instantaneous stop on the frame at synchronous 
speed — Reversal running with automatic advancement — Manual search 
with ratio 1 to 1 — Exact sound reproduction — 3 W power. 


transmission 


Designed to take 600 m reels, with tables equipped with two speed 
reduction motors and coupled to the different feed units by electro-magnetic 
clutches and notched belts. Extremely silent running is brought about by 
these techniques — 1-2 or 3 magnetic sound tracks. 2 frames and 2 magnetic 
sound tracks. 


other productions 


Animation table — Displacement carriage — Editing units — Checking tables 
Electrical winders — Moving belt synchronous title readers-rhythmic 
projector. 


Guarantee for one year 


16 mm Editing Table 
Type B 132. 2 sond tracks 


Options 


Picture projection 
on screen 
e 
Optical viewer 
and magnetic reproduction 
from coated track 


IPF 1260 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC EQUIPEMENT 
17, Rue du Port — 94130 Nogent/Marne 
Téléphone 871.06.37 + 
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INDUSTRY ACTIVITIES 


KLINE, LASZLO, ROIZMAN, 
SURTEES, WEXLER RECEIVE 
KODAK RECOGNITION 


Five leading directors of photog- 
raphy were recognized for important 
contributions to the state-of-the-art of 
theatrical filmmaking on Saturday, 
March 26, at an award banquet spon- 
sored by the Motion Picture and Audio- 
visual Markets Division of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

The recipients were the five nomi- 
nees for the 49th Annual Academy 
Awards, including Robert Surtees, 
A.S.C., for “A STAR IS BORN”, Owen 
Roizman, A.S.C., for “NETWORK,” Er- 
nest Laszlo, A.S.C., for “LOGAN’S 
RUN”, Richard Kline, A.S.C., for “KING 
KONG” and Haskell Wexler, A.S.C., for 
“BOUND FOR GLORY”. 

The banquet was held at the Tail of 
the Cock Restaurant in Los Angeles. 

“While the members of the academy 
will necessarily single out one of these 
cinematographers, we wanted to thank 
all of them for the technical skills and 
artistic excellence they brought to the 
motion picture screen in 1976,” said 
Kenneth Mason, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Eastman Kodak Company 
and general manager of the Motion 
Picture and Audiovisual Markets 
Division. 

“Although talented directors and 
producers are sometimes more 
publicly associated and recognized 
when a feature film is a financial or ar- 
tistic success,” added Al Williams, 
Pacific Southern regional manager for 
the Motion Picture and Audiovisual 
Markets Division, “Il think anyone who 
has been associated with the making of 
a successful motion picture can testify 
that it couldn’t be done without the 
director of photography. By recog- 
nizing the achievements of these 
people, we hope we are doing some- 
thing to further the appreciation of the 
work done by all directors of photog- 
raphy.” 


TWO AFI-SUPPORTED FILMS WIN 
OSCARS 


Two films which were funded in part 
by The American Film Institute re- 
ceived Academy Awards at the recent 
49th Annual Awards Presentation, 
marking the first time AFl supported 
motion pictures have been awarded 
Oscars. 


456 


“Harlan County U.S.A.”, produced 
and directed by Barbara Kopple, won 
an Oscar for feature length docu- 
mentary. Kopple received a $10,000 
grant from AFI in 1973 under the Inde- 
pendent Filmmakers Program, which is 
funded by the National Endowment for 
the Arts. “Harlan County U.S.A.” had its 
Washington premiere recently at the 
AFI Theater and is now showing at the 
Outer Circle Theater in Washington. 
The film chronicles the union- 
organized strike in a Kentucky coal 
mining community. 

“In the Region of Ice”, produced by 
Andre Guttfreund and Peter Werner 
and directed by Werner, received the 
Academy Award for Live Action Short 
Subject. The film, based on a Joyce 
Carol Oates short story, was produced 
while Guttfreund and Werner were 
Fellows at the AFI Center for Ad- 
vanced Film Studies in Beverly Hills, 
California. 

In addition, Lynne Littman, a mem- 
ber of the AFI Directing Workshop for 
Women last year, received an Oscar for 
her Documentary Short Subject 
“Number Our Days”, which she pro- 
duced separately from her AFI ac- 
tivities. 

Kopple, Guttfreund, Werner and Litt- 
man accepted the Awards at the inter- 
nationally telecast ceremonies. 


CINEMA PRODUCTS TO HOLD 
ONE-DAY REGIONAL CP-16 
MAINTENANCE SEMINAR IN 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, ON MAY 
22, 1977. 


Following the “10th Motion Picture 
Seminar of the Northwest” in Seattle, 
Washington, Cinema Products Cor- 
poration will conduct a special regional 
CP-16 Maintenance Seminar from 9 
AM to 3 PM on Sunday, May 22, 1977, 
at the Seattle Center House, Room 204. 

Experienced quality control and 
maintenance technicians from the 
Cinema Products plant in Los Angeles 
will be on hand to lead special sessions 
on the operation and maintenance of 
CP-16 and CP-16R cameras, with 
special emphasis on effective trouble 
shooting and preventive care under 
field conditions. 

One of the highlights of the CP-16 
Seminar will be a special demon- 
stration of STEADICAM, Cinema Prod- 
ucts’ new film/video camera stabilizing 


_ system currently revolutionizing 


production methods all over the world. 
Documentary filmmakers, TV-news 
cameramen and all members of Local 
659 (IATSE) are invited to attend. 

For further details on this one-day 
regional CP-16 Maintenance Seminar, 
please contact Gary Gross at Cinema 
Products Corp., 2037 Granville Avenue, 
Los Angeles, CA 90025. Tel: (213) 478- 
0711; Or, for IATSE Local 659 mem- 
bers, call Terry Burley at (213) 876- 
0160. 


BELL & HOWELL/MAMIYA COM- 
PANY TO DISTRIBUTE 
PRESTIGIOUS BEAULIEU CAMERA 
LINE 


Bell & Howell/Mamiya Company has 
announced that effective immediately, 
BHMC will assume exclusive U.S. 
distribution of all Beaulieu cinemato- 
graphic products which include the 
complete line of Beaulieu professional 
16mm and Super-8 movie cameras 
currently distributed by Hervic Cor- 
poration. 

Gary S. Bryson, president of BHMC, 
William Herskovic, president of Hervic 
Corporation, and Maurice Choquet, 
director of Beaulieu-Cinema in Paris, 
France, transferred the distributor 
agreements at meetings held recently 
in Chicago and Los Angeles. 

“The position of BHMC in the photo- 
graphic industry is definitely enhanced 
by this important addition to the 
company’s line, as the Beaulieu name 
and professional products are known 
the world over for outstanding 
precision and quality,” said Bryson. 

“Hervic has been a fine distributor 
for Beaulieu, and we are fortunate to be 
able to assume this highly valued dis- 
tributorship. BHMC will do everything 
possible to ensure that the transition is 
smooth and without complications for 
both BHMC and Hervic dealers.” 

Products included in the Beaulieu 
line are: the Beaulieu R16 automatic 
16mm camera, the Beaulieu 5008 S 
multi-speed sound Super-8 camera, 
the 3008 S multi-speed sound Super-8 
camera, and the Beaulieu 4008 ZM4 
Super-8 camera; plus related ac- 
cessories for all cameras. 

Inquiries regarding BHMC’s distri- 
bution of Beaulieu products should be 
directed to Robert Lundquist, V.P., 
Beaulieu Products at BHMC’s Chicago 
offices. 
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overcharged. —T/ 

_@ Goldtop battery belts 
operate in temperature 
ranges from — 40°F to + 150°F. 

© Goldtop belts use special 
braided cable for long flex life. 

© Goldtop belts have a five 
year warranty on housing 
and an unprecedented 
one year warranty on all 
electronics and cells. 

© Goldtop belts include 
all the skilled 
craftsmanship found 
in Chiles Film 
Products batt 


SERVING THE WORL 
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to eliminate 
print through and tape hiss 


The new dbx 194 five-input mixer and noise 
reduction system piggybacks with your Nagra 
Ill, 4.2 or 4L recorder to produce location 
sound tracks with tape hiss as low and 
dynamic range as high as anything you can 
make in the studio. dbx noise reduction 
preserves the full dynamic range of the 
original action (up fo 100 dB) with 30 dB 
noise reduction and 10 dB extra headroom. 
You can forget all about print through. You can 
also forget level matching and gain riding. 
Your location tapes will be totally free from 
hiss, and completely compatible with your 
dbx encoded studio masters. 


The mixer section of the dbx 194 includes four 
mic inputs with high-gain low-noise FET 
preamps and one line level input, all with 
individual level controls and optional low 
frequency cut. The 194 makes an ideal 


dbx, Incorporated, 296 Newton Street 
Waltham, Massachusetts 02154 e (617) 899-8090 


separate mixer and has its own monitor 
amplifier for headphones or speaker. 


The dbx 194 bolts directly to the Nagra case 
and operates from the Nagra battery supply. 
Try the dbx 194 on your next location job. For 
complete information and list of dbx 
professional equipment dealers, contact: 


Nagra is a trademark of Kudelski, S.A. of Switzerland 


a ee ee ed 
© © © dbx MODEL 194 
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NEW 35BL ACCESSORIES 


The Arriflex 35BL continues 
to grow as a comprehensive 
35mm filming system. A multi- 
part accessory group is the latest 
addition to 35BL and 35BL2 
camera systems. These acces- 
sories were developed to 
strengthen the 35BL’s capability 
as a primary production camera 
and they follow closely sugges- 
tions made by cinematographers 
who have been active with the 
35BL in major films. The prime 
components of the group are 
described below: 


THE NEW 35BL 
PRODUCTION MATTE BOX 


The new Matte Box shown in 
illustration #1 is a major com- 
ponent in the new accessory 


The 35BL Matte Box 


group. It combines with the 
other accessories for a variety of 
applications as described below. 
The versatility of the Matte 
Box is typified by its system for 
filters. The front of the Matte 
Box has stages for two 6%” x 
6%" filters. The two stages rotate 
together so that a polarizer can 
be properly oriented. In addi- 
tion, the rear of the Matte Box 


ARR 
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accepts one 6” round filter. One 
more filter can be fitted on the 
front of the lens itself, and when 
a lens housing is used, still an- 
other filter can be accommo- 
dated in its front port. 


THE MULTI-PURPOSE 
BRIDGE PLATE 


The Bridge Plate is a 
complete ‘under the camera’ 
support system that has been 
described in these columns 
before. It accommodates any flat 
base Arriflex camera and serves 
to support any of the larger, 
heavier lenses commonly used, 
including the most widely used 
zoom lenses and accessories. The 
Bridge Plate is shown in several 
typical applications in the 
accompanying photos. 


THE BRIDGE PLATE—MATTE 
BOX COMBINATION 


The Bridge Plate/Matte Box is 
one of the most useful combina- 
tions in the new system, it pro- 
vides the most essential facilities: 
Lens support, shielding against 
stray light and accommodation 
for a variety of filters. 


NEW 35BL PRODUCTION 
ZOOM LENS HOUSINGS 


The addition of the Produc- 
tion Zoom Lens Housings to the 
Bridge Plate and the Matte Box 
makes a complete sound film 
production system. A typical 
assembly is shown in photo #2 
and a complete camera set-up in 
#3. Individual Zoom Lens Hous- 
ings are available for: the 
20 - 100mm Taylor Hobson zoom 


The 35BL Zoom Lens Housing 


lens; or either the 20 - 120mm or 
the 25 - 250mm Angenieux zoom 
lens. Focusing, zoom control and 
diaphragm settings are all 
coupled to controls on the out- 
side of the Housings. Equipped 
this way, the 35BL will hold 
noise level down to the most 
critical requirements, (better 
than 26dB, weighted A, with the 
35B L2.) 


Oe eee 
jee emt if ; 
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Sound Production 35BL Camera set-up with 
the Zoom Lens Housing 


Note: The final production Matte 
Box units now being delivered 
have a modified rear stage. With 
this change, the Production 

Matte Box may also be used with 
the 35BL Universal Housings for 
fixed focal length lenses. A single 
matte box takes the place of 

two, and at the same time allows 
using a single set of filters to 
accommodate practically any of 
the lenses likely to be used. Com- 
plete information is available from 
all authorized Arri Dealers, or 
our Woodside, or Burbank, offices. 


significantly reduced and the 
grain structure of the focal plane 
surface is practically eliminated. 
These characteristics combine to 
make a large improvement in 
image contrast and resolution in 
the finder. The result is that as 
the taking lens is racked in and 
out, correct focus tends to pop 
in and pop out. Thus, the cam- 
eraman is able to judge correct 
focus more precisely, more 
quickly and surely. 

The new Fiber Optic Screens 
are marked to show camera and 
projector apertures and TV safe- 
action area. 

Screens are available for cam- 
eras with serial number 8980 or 

- higher. Information on installa- 
tions is available from all author- 
ized Arriflex Dealers and from 
our East Coast and West Coast 
offices. 


NEW BAUER SELECTON 11/0 
16mm PROJECTOR 


This heavy duty 16mm projec- 
tor is designed for film studios, 
screening rooms, auditoriums, 
and small theaters. 

The Selecton |1/0 features Hori- 
zontal Xenon lamphouse (for 
1000W or 1600W lamps), a cold- 
light mirror and a Geneva move- 
ment for outstanding picture 
steadiness. This movement is 
found exclusively in heavy duty 
theater projectors. Other features 
include: Magnetic playback- 
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NEW FIBER OPTIC 
FOCUSING SCREENS 


New Fiber Optic Focusing 
Screens are now on hand, ready 
for installation on Arri 16S and 
16BL cameras, as replacements 
for the older ground glasses. The 
new Screens are very similar to 
those that are now used on Arri 
16SR cameras as standard equip- 
ment. 

The Fiber Optic Screens have 
two main advantages. For one, 
light transmission is distinctly 
better. This is really most evident 
in those situations where light 
levels are very low or where it is 
necessary to stop lenses down to 
very small apertures. 

The second advantage is much 
more apparent. With the Fiber 
Optic Screens, light scatter is 


The Bauer Selecton |1/0 illustrated here, 
features the new Horizontal Xenon lamp- 
house. 


head; Optical-magnetic pre- 
amplifier, 5000 foot film 
capacity; Control electronics 
and elapsed time meter all 
built-in and prewired at the fac- 
tory. 

For additonal information, 
please call or write: Arriflex 
Company of America, Bauer 
Projector Division; Woodside, 
N.Y. 


PAUL KLINGENSTEIN RETIRES 


The gold and silver miniature 
Arriflex camera and tripod illus- 
trated was a presentation to Paul 
Klingenstein when the founder 
and President of Arriflex Company 
of America announced his retire- 
ment. The engraving on the semi- 
precious mineral base of the mini- 
ature, reads: 


“To Paul Klingenstein 
In Grateful Appreciation 
Arnold and Richter—1976” 


The presentation marked a long 
and fruitful association that began 
in 1951, when Arnold & Richter 
was just beginning to emerge 
from the destruction of World 
War II. Paul Klingenstein was a 
prime mover in helping Arriflex, 
then almost unknown, to be- 
come one of the most renowned 
and admired motion picture 
camera names in the world. 

Mr. Klingenstein will be suc- 
ceeded in the presidency by 
Volker Bahnemann who has been 
associated with Arnold & Richter 
since 1959 and with the Arriflex 
Company of America since 1963. 


SETTING THE STANDARD FOR ARRI SERVICE 


ARRIFLEX Cameras have a 
well earned, world-wide reputa- 
tion for designed-in strength and 
reliability. Once they are in use, 
maintaining peak camera per- 
formance and reliability require 
excellent technical service. 

ARRIFLEX Company of 
America has traditionally made a 
special effort to provide it’s cli- 
ents with the finest ARRI repair 
and maintenance service. 

The larger of the two ACA re- 
pair facilities is located on the 
east coast, in Woodside, New 
York. A west coast operation is 
located in Burbank, California. 
Both U.S. facilities provide total 
ARRI repair services. 

ACA'‘s maintenance shops are 
similar to the repair department 
in the ARRI plant in Munich. 
ACA facilities utilize ARRI- 
designed systems of repair tech- 
niques, special fixtures, guages 
and other mechanical-optical and 
electronic instruments, essential 
for the proper testing and serv- 
icing of ARRI products. You will 
find some of this equipment only 
in ACA facilities. 

The Woodside, New York re- 
pair shop is supervised by Uwe 
Gallert, Service Manager. He 
started his career at Arnold and 
Richter, and brings twelve and a 
half years years experience to the 
job. About half the technicians 
on his staff also trained at the 
ARRI factory in Germany. 


Technician Louis Capatosto repairs and 
adjusts the precise speed of a governor con- 
trolled motor for an ARRI 16BL in a spe- 
cially built fixture. 


Uwe constantly monitors the 
workmanship, quality of repairs, 
and time schedules, making cer- 
tain ACA services fulfills the 
needs of the ARRI customer. 

Uwe is available for consulta- 
tion, and he is in close contact 
with ARRI Dealer Maintenance 
Staffs to bring them new techni- 
cal information, trouble-shoot a 
problem they may have encoun- 
tered, or simply to demonstrate a 
new ARRI tool. And, when ap- 
propriate, he conducts special 
maintenance seminars for Dealer 
repair technicians in the ACA 
shop. 

ARRIFLEX Company of 
America maintains an extensive 
parts inventory for all ARRI 
products on both coasts. Data 
Processing to assure proper in- 
ventory levels at all times. The 
inventory is valued at over a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

Although ACA’s objective is 
to provide its clients with fine 
ARRI service, one of ARRI- 
FLEX’s strong points is the easy 
availability of excellent service 
almost anywhere in the world, a 
tribute to a great network of 
dedicated ARRIFLEX Dealers. 


used by 
technician Wolfgang Schmidt. The instru- 


ment helps in the measurement and verifica- 


tion of film pulldown and registration to 
factory specification. 


Camera users frequently consult with 
ARRIFLEX Company of America service 
departments regarding special applications. 
Here, Freddy Schuler, cinematographer 
confers with shop foreman Juergen 
Schwintzer regarding his new 35BL Lens 
Housing and Bridge Plate set-up. 


ARRIFLEX Company of America's Wood- 
side, optical technical facility. ARR| serv- 
icemen check camera and lens systems to 
factory standard. 


ARRI serviceman Hyaline Greavers uses fac- 
tory designed and built optical instrument 
to check and calibrate an ARRI Precision 
Exposure Control system (APEC) currentiy 
built into certain models of i6BL, 16SR 
and 16S cameras. 


Proper flange focal seating, the infinity set- 
ting and the performance of an ARRI 35BL 
zoom lens is checked out by repairman 
Fabio Franco, on a special, factory equip- 
ped collimator. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Arriflex 16S cameras may now 
be equipped with Arri’s built-in 
Exposure Control system 
(APEC). The 16S Exposure Con- 
trol is very similar to the system 
that has been available on 16BL 
cameras for about seven years. 
How well does this system serve 
professional filmmakers? We 
reproduce the following letter as 
one answer to the question. It 
comes from Wolfgang Bayer, of 
Bayer Productions, Inc., Jackson 
Hole, Wyo: 


Dear Volker: 

A year ago, when the Arri S with 
the new Arri Precision Exposure Con- 
trol came out, | was the first person 
knocking at your door to get this unit. 
Since | have an APEC on my Arri 
76BL, | wouldn’t be without one on 
my Arri S. Now, 200,000 feet /ater, / 
have put the Arri S with the new 
APEC through some rather tough con- 


ditions with remarkable results. Wheth- 


er using super long lenses, extreme 
close up equipment, filming in dark 
rainforest or blazing desert heat, | 
obtained perfect exposures without 
ever having to take a lightmeter read- 
ing. 

/t started in January chasing grey 
whales off the coast of Mexico for a 
Time-Life TV film, where both men 
and equipment got drenched with salt 
water. On we went to Panama in 
search of the savage army ants. Using 


extreme close up lenses on the jungle 
floor with unusual light conditions, 
the APEC proved to be an indispensa- 
ble piece of equipment. 

Onward to Israel to do an under- 
water film on life in a coral reef in the 
Red Sea. The Sinai desert greeted us 
with sandstorms and sizzling tempera- 
tures. First sign of fatigue appeared on 
the crew, Arriflex worked fine. 

A quick change of scenery put us 

onto the Serengeti plains, where we 


made a film on African wild dogs. 
Keeping up with those creatures often 
required driving cross country over 
bumps and hyena holes at speeds of up 
to 40 mph. 

At one time, | was standing upright 
with the roof hatch open holding on 
for dear life with one hand, the camera 
in the other when the inevitable 
happened—we fell into a giant hyena 
hole. The camera dropped out of my 
hand and bounced onto the roof of 
the car. | hit my side hard against the 
camera mount—result: camera still 
operating, cameraman temporarily out 
of commission. 

One would think this is enough for 
a season. Not us! My wife, Candy, the 
Arri and myself, having masochistic 
tendencies, left East Africa for a three 
month filming expedition to the 
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Amazon. Conditions we hadn’t come 
across yet came upon us all at once. A 
miserable, wet, hot, humid, mosquito 
infested rainforest. We were in search 
of the strange creatures of the Ama- 
zon, and we found them! During this 
exercise, | lost 15 pounds. As far as | 
can tell, the Arri gained a pound, all of 
it dirt and mud. 

Now back home again in Jackson 
Hole, | can finally relax a bit and plan 
some films for the coming year. Mean- 
while, the Arri got a good cleaning and 
/ regained my lost weight. 


So here we go again! 
WOLFGANG BAYER 


“THE ARRI IMAGE” FILM 
AVAILABLE FOR 
SCREENING 


Our “‘Arri Image’ film has 
been screened for more than 
15,000 working filmmakers and 
advanced students. Schools, 
studios and in-plant film depart- 
ments will want to note that the 
film still makes good viewing for 
many students and new staff 


members. Its chief value is the 
opportunity that it provides to 
see just what goes into the design 
and manufacture of professional 
motion picture equipment. 

“The Arri Image”’ is available 
for screening without charge to 
film studios, government photo 
agencies, in-plant photo depart- 
ments and accredited schools. 
Requests for screening should be 
made on company letterhead and 
addressed to our Woodside, N.Y. 
offices, marked to the attention 
of Richard Schreibman. 


ARRI ZOOM-MOTOR SYSTEM 


(3 


Combining precision with 
reliability, the new zoom-drive 
system was specifically designed 
for the 12-120 Angenieux zoom 
lens and the 16S and M Arriflex 
cameras. 

This variable speed zoom- 
drive system will operate through 
the Angeniuex 12-120 focal- 
length range as fast as 5 seconds, 
or as slow as 40 seconds. It is 
powered from the battery that 
operates your Arriflex camera. 

The new ARRI zoom-system 
is supplied with a hand-held con- 
trol with which the cameraman 
operates zoom direction, zoom 
speed, and stop/start. 

A tech data sheet is available 
for this item. 


The ARRI News Update is published 
periodically by the Arriflex Company of. 
America. All inquiries for comprehensive 
technical information or additional copies 
of News Update should be directed to: 


ARR: 


Arriflex Company of America 

25-20 Brooklyn-Queens Expressway West 
Woodside, N.Y. 11377 (212) 932-3403 
OR: 

1011 Chestnut Street 

Burbank, California 91502 (213) 845-7687 
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Sixteen years ago, we invented the Powerbelt. And helped location filming take a 
giant step forward in maneuverability. Since then, we've continually 
reinvented it—with higher capacity, more flexibility, greater reliability...and a host of 
improvements that only our unmatched experience in portable power can provide. 
Sixteen years ago, we were first because no one had designed a battery supply so compact, 
versatile and easy to use. Today we're first, because we're best. With all 
you put on the line every time you pick up a camera, can you afford anything less? 


Prime material — Most dur- 


able material known for Patented design—U S. Pat. 


No. 3,274, 476 and German 


Individual cell modules — imperviousness to extremes 

custom-matched nickel- of temperature, humidity Pat. No. D.B.P. 1,264,001 

cadmium cells in high-impact and abrasion. awarded to Cine 60 presi- 
dent, Paul Wildum. 


Heavy-duty wiring —with 
AMP friction-lock con- 
Heavy-duty zipper— Powerpacks—all Powerbelt models also nectors. For extra protection 
Assures easy access to available in compact battery packs. against loose connections 
AMP connectors are addi- 


protective containers. 


Form-fitting compartments — for on-the-spot EE rae 
Automatic circuit breaker — ; 

Sis on Pometes ihe Aho ag Sel helps protect camera, lights, ee eacd ‘eouvend” 

Sic..26 wells Balienies, 1 reduced internal ae sas 


position; minimizes undesir- 


able flexing of belt wiring. case Of external shorts. 


Resets automatically. 
Optional coiled power 


Vacuum-formed seamless Built-in solid-state charger Special fast-charge in FC cord shown. 
compartments—deep- with indicator light and AC models —provides full 

molded, with rounded cable —provides overnight charge in one hour with 

corners and uniform wall charging. optional Model 9400 Riveting and double- 
thickness to reduce stress eer cr ae stitching—provides 

on material. a ae . heavy-duty reinforcement. 
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| N CORPORA TE D 
Film Center Building/630 Ninth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10036/Tel: (212) 586-8782 


© 1977 Cine 60 Inc. 


We find it amazing that some 
firms will be suckers for 

a low price tag — not once, 
but several times! 


We’ve seen it happen again and again. 


A firm will order a film processor, 

wait for it weeks (and sometimes 
months) beyond the promised delivery 
date, discover it doesn’t perform to 
specifications .. . and still reorder 
from the same guy the next time 
around! 


Why? Is it the few bucks saved on a 
meaningless quote? Is it a locked-in 
habit pattern? Or just further proof 
of P. T. Barnum’s famous statement? 


Before you order a film processor 
from any manufacturer (— it doesn’t 
matter who it is), find out who 

some of his customers are and ask 
them a few questions. 


Does he have a reputation for prompt 
delivery? Will he build exactly what 
you want? Will the processor do 
everything it’s supposed to do? 

If something goes wrong, will he come 
back and make it work? 


In other words, does he really care, 
or just pretend he does? 


lf we sound tough on this subject, we 
mean to be. We’re upset by any 
manufacturer who promises first-rate 
gear and delivers marginal 
equipment. But we’re bothered even 
more by any buyer who doesn’t 

take the trouble to look for 

the difference! 
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ENGINEERING, INC. 


1941 FIRST ST. © SAN FERNANDO, CALIF. 91340 
PHONE: (213) 365-3124 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS es 


Conducted by CHARLES G. CLARKE, ASC. ne | 


and WINTON HOCH, ASC. 


(Inquiries are invited relating to cinematographic problems. Address: 
Q & A., AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, P.O. Box 2230, Holly- 


wood, Calif. 90028.) 


| wish to use my Beaulieu 16mm 
Q camera for close-up filming and 
special effects. | would like to use a 
55mm lens from my 35mm still camera 
with a C mount adapter. | have heard 
two views on the use of 35mm lenses. 
One says that the quality exceeds the 
16mm lenses, while the other says that 
the quality is never good. In either 
event, should | use the f-stops as en- 
graved on the 55mm lens, or do they 
need adapting? 


There is no reason why a good 
A lens from another camera, 
properly mounted, should not produce 
equal results when used on a 16mm 
camera. As to the f-stops, you should 
remember that the f-stop is deter- 
mined by the ratio of the diaphragm 
opening to the focal distance of the lens 
when focused at infinity. As you intend 
to do very close filming and the lens 
must be extended forward, the ratio no 
longer applies as engraved on the lens. 
Particularly, if you use extension rings, 
you must use a larger lens opening than 
the indicated f-stop as given by your 
light meter. 


Q Whatis a TV print? 


A TV print in the United States is 

generally no different from a print 
intended for projection on a screen so 
far as 35mm is concerned. In 16mm 
practice, a TV print is one that is bal- 
anced for Xenon projection, whereas a 
print intended for screen viewing is 
usually balanced for incandescent pro- 
jection. 


Is a TV print suitable for pro- 
Q jection? 


A TV print is not really suitable for 

projection with an ordinary ama- 
teur type of projection machine which is 
equipped with an incandescent lamp 
since this print has been made for 
projection with a Xenon light source. If 
there is the necessity for projecting a TV 
print before a large and important 
audience, then it is a simple matter to 


obtain a 16mm projector which is 
equipped with a Xenon light source. Itis 
less satisfactory, but acceptable, to use 
a projector with an incandescent light 
source equipped with a bluish filter to 
obtain the right color balance on the 
screen. 


Can you show a good projection 
Q copy for TV when there are also 
night scenes? 


The question of night scenes on 

TV is in the hands of the camera- 
man rather than in the hands of the la- 
boratory. A completely black screen 
with a few small areas of lighter image is 
not as acceptable on TV as it is in 
screen projection. Therefore, it is good 
practice when planning the photog- 
raphy of such scenes to use more 
illumination and create the impression 
of night by proper lighting. Natural night 
exteriors are also far more satisfactory 
for TV projection than scenes that are 
shot “day-for-night.” 


How do you shoot an exterior 

with ECO 7252, 16mm, under 
poor light conditions? My lights are 
very small. Everything must be shot in 
medium and long shots. | thought 
covering the lamps with suitable blue 
to keep the daylight-color balance and 
put the 85 on the camera, is that right? 


If you have to make a print from 

7242 that has already been devel- 
oped and was not pre-flashed prior to 
development, then it is good practice to 
flash the print to reduce the contrast. 
More effective, however, is the practice 
of flashing the camera material before 
the original is developed. If the subject 
is very contrasty, it is possible to reduce 
the contrast still further by flashing the 
print after exposure. It is also possible 
to obtain higher quality by the use of an 
appropriate print stock, since there are 
several types of reversal print stocks 
made by the manufacturers which have 
different contrasts or which can be 
developed to various degrees of con- 
trast. Obviously, the lowest contrast 
material should be selected for the print 
that will compensate for the higher con- 
trast of the original. 4 
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THE 16mm 
EVOLUTION. 


You're looking at more than a decade of close coopera- 
tion between professional cinematographers and a 
camera company that’s attentive and responsive to their 
needs: Canon’s evolutionary new Scoopic 16MS. 

Latest generation of a motion-picture camera which has 
become the most popular self-contained news and 
documentary model in the world. Now, far 
more versatile and flexible than ever. 

Our latest Scoopic embodies and 
refines the most popular qualities of 
the famous original Scoopic 16: Compact- 
ness. Light weight. Extreme ruggedness 
and reliability. Easy point- -and-shoot 
handling. Economy. . 

Features that quickly 
made it the ‘standard’ camera for 
networks and documentaries, 

as well as many educational and 
industrial applications. 

We also built on the proven 
advances of the Scoopic 16M. Like 
the 12.5-75mm f/1.8 Macro Zoom 
that rack focuses down to 32” and pro- 
vides unique ‘optical dollying’ effects. 
The brighter finder with built-in T-stop 
indication. The wider auto exposure 
range. As well as a single-frame con- 
trol and improved frame/footage 
counter (boons to animation and time-lapse). The 
efficient, dependable battery/transport system that 

doubled capacity to 1600’ on a single 

charge of its removable battery. 

,, Plus many other features, too numer- 

ous to mention. 
Then, even though no 
camera at twice the price 
offers all these features, 
we added more. 

Scoopic 16MS fea- 
tures a magazine adapter 
that boosts continuous Capacity to 400’ without losing 
the camera's internal 100’ capability. For sync sound, 
there's an optional internal crystal control, accurate 4 
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CRYSTAL 


Sound economy 
with built-in 
crystal sync. 


CP or standard 
Mitchell magazines. 


Wider 

wides and 

tighter st 
telephoto shots. 


THE NEW “ 
CANON SCOOPIC 16MS. 
IT'S EVOLUTIONARY! 
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Snap-in 400’ lightweight 


to .003% over -20 to +50°C. Plus 
a refined metering system that 
functions over a wider range of 
ambient conditions. And more. 

Our new Scoopic also boasts Easier-to-add, 
built-in quick-change filtration. built-in filtration. 
Supplementary lenses for 9mm wide-angle and 112.5mm 
telephoto shots with no f-stop loss. And a host of other 
accessories, including: Remote control. Sound barneys 
for use with and without magazines. Cold weather 
shooting case. Even a light-mounting stud to eliminate 
extra brackets and bulky adaptors. 

But whether you consider the basic Scoopic 16MS 
with lens, battery charger, sunshade, CdS cell hood, gel 
filter holders, lens cap and deluxe hard case (all stan- 
dard!)...or fully-loaded, with all its accessories, perhaps 
the best news is that it’s still priced to be one of the best 
values on the professional market 
today. For news documentaries, edu- 
cational and industrial films...and 
now, even features and commercials. 

Why not see your Canon dealer 
for a demonstration...or contact us for 
more information. 
A brighter way to 
carry your lighting. 


Canon 


Professional Motion Picture Division, 

10 Nevada Drive, Lake Success, 

N.Y. 11040 (516) 488-6700 

123 East Paularino Ave, Costa Mesa, 

Ca. 92626 (714) 979-6000 

3245 American Dr, Mississauga, Ontario, 
Canada (416) 678-2730 


Handling 7247 
color negative in the 
film lab is easy 
If you know how 
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Director of Photography Bill Dear shooting for GTA, Inc. of Detroit. 
Agency: Sussman and Sterns, Southfield, Michigan. 


We See It A Lot These Days 


We've seen this credit for a long time now. Especially on the great films. (62.5 percent of 
the Academy Awards for Cinematography over the past fifteen years were filmed in 
Panavision.) 

But at Victor Duncan we’re seeing it happen more and more in commercial and industrial 
films, not just features. If you are shooting in the Midwest, why not stop by your nearest 
Victor Duncan office and let us show you how to put Panavision precision performance to 
work on your next job. 


SUSTAINING 


the check and double check people — 


tear 
: 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC., 

2659 Fondren Dallas, Texas 75206 (214) 369-1165 

200 East Ontario Chicago, Ill. 60611 (312) 321-9406 
VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 11043 Gratiot Detroit, Michigan 48213 (313) 371-4920 


Midwest distributor of Panavision® 
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LINEMA WORKSHOP, 


By ANTON WILSON 


T-STOPS REVISITED 


| know that we have discussed “T” 
stops in the past and | am sure that 
most cinematographers are familiar 
with the so-called “photometric aper- 
ture”. However, after a recent exper- 
ience | am compelled to return to this 
subject. | was working as a freelance 
cinematographer for one of the major 
networks using their equipment. In 
checking out the camera | was horrified 
to find that iris data rings were in- 
stalled on the Angenieux 9.5mm-95mm 
zoom lens. Data rings are not inher- 
ently a bad idea; however, in this case 
the data rings were calibrated in “f’ 
stops instead of “T” stops. As if this 
weren't bad enough, the rings were in- 
stalled in such a way that the “T” stop 
calibrations on the lens were oblit- 
erated, which meant that even if a 
cameraman knew enough to use “T” 
stops, he would be unable to do so. 

| proceeded to do what any other 
sane cameraman would do. | pulled out 


CHART #1 


Focal Geometric 
length aperture 


T/stop 
Photometric 
Aperture 


16mm 


T2 -T/22 
Ti -1/22 
T/1.5 -1/22 
25mm #/0,95-1/22 TH.1 -1/22 

28mm 11-4722 T/.2 -1/22 

4x17,5—-17,5- 70mm f/2,2-1/22 T/2.5 -T/22 
6x12,512,5- 75mm #/2,2-4122 7/25 -1/22 
6x95 9,5- 57mm —«/1,6/2,2-4/22—T/1,9/2.4 -T/2z 
10x95 9,5- 95mm #/2,2-4/22 T/2.8 -1/22 
10x12 12. -120mm #/2,2-1122 772.5 -1/22 
20x12 12. -240mm 1/3,5-1/22 T/4.2 -1/22 


35mm 


5,9mm 
10mm 
25mm 


f/1,8-f/22 
{/1,8-£/16 
f/1 ,4-£/22 


14,5mm 

R2 24mm 

$2 28mm 

$2 32mm 

$2 50mm 

M1 50mm 
4x35 T1 35-140mm 
6x20 L2 20-120mm 
10x24 A 24-240mm 
10x25 T2 25-250mm 


{/3,5-f/16 
- £/2,2-f/22 


T/3.8 -1/16 
T/2.4 -1/22 
f/1,8-1/16 T/1.9-T16 
/1,8-1/16 TH.9 -T/16 
18-416 2-1/6 
70,95-1/22 TA.1 -1/22 
173,5-1/22 THA -T/22 
{/2,6-1/22 T/3 -1/22 
£/2,6-1/22 T/3.8 -1/22 
{3,2-4/22 7/3.9 -1/22 
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my handy-dandy tool kit, located my 
trusty screwdriver and surgically 
removed the offending appendages. 
This radical, dissident act did not go 
unnoticed and it was only a very short 
interim before the proverbial matter hit 
the fan. It took an hour in the ensuing 
who-ha to convince the involved parties 
that an “f’ stop is meaningless to the 
modern cinematographer. The “f” stop 
signifies only the physical dimension of 
a hole in the lens. It has little to do with 
the exact amount of light falling on the 
film plane. As much as 50% of the light 
can be lost to diffraction, refraction, 
reflection and viewfinder optics, before 
reaching the film plane. 


The “T” stop, or photometric aper- 
ture, on the other hand, is a true and 
accurate measure of the light reaching 
the film plane after the afore- 
mentioned optical phenomena have 
taken their toll. It is obvious that the 
cameraman is concerned with the light 
reaching the film plane when setting his 
exposure and that the arbitrary physi- 
cal dimensions of the lens orifice is irre- 
levant and immaterial. 


The most amazing aspect of the 
story concerns the manufacturer of the 
data rings. Simply stated, “f’ stop data 
rings should not exist. All manu- 
facturing of such items should cease 
immediately, as these rings tell you 
nothing. They have no socially re- 
deeming value whatsoever and only 
serve to cover up the “T” stop indices 
on the lens. Not only should the pro- 
duction of “f’ stop rings cease immed- 
iately, but lens manufacturers should 
eliminate the engraving of “f” stop data 
altogether. Angenieux deserves a 
round of applause for landing the first 
blow in this cause. Their new 10mm- 
150mm zoom lens is manufactured 
with only “T” stop calibrations; there 
isn’t an “f’ stop in sight. The only pos- 
sible significance of the “f”’ stop is for 
depth-of-field calculations, which are 
based on geometric parameters, as 
opposed to photometric data. How- 
ever, with modern reflex cameras one 
rarely calculates depth-of-field. This is 
especially true of the news or docu- 
mentary cameraman. When was the 
last time you saw a news cameraman 
pull out a tape measure and calculate 
the distance between the camera and a 


burning building? The acceptable area 
of focus is quite visibly apparent on the 
ground glass. What this boils down to is 
the fact that “f’ stops are virtually use- 
less and only serve to confuse the 
masses. They should be persecuted 
and harassed until they are purged 
from our system. 

Getting down to specifics, the lens in 
the aforementioned story was an 
Angenieux 9.5mm-95mm zoom with 
reflex viewfinder (for a non-reflex 
camera). This lens has a maximum 
aperture of f/2.2, but a maximum “T” 
stop of T/3. Thus, if a Cameraman 
calculated a T/2.2 stop with his light 
meter and set the lens to f/2.2, as per 
the data rings, he would be almost a full 
stop underexposed, as the light reach- 
ing the film plane is only a T/3. 

Lastly, the amount of difference 
between the “f” stop and “T” stop will 
vary from lens to lens and no fixed 
formula can be employed. Generally 
speaking, the more complex lenses will 
exhibit greater differences between “f” 
and “T” stops. A relatively simple fixed- 
focal-length lens may have “f” stop cal- 
ibrations almost identical to “T” stop 
indices, while a complex zoom lens 
may have as much as a full stop differ- 
ence between the “f’” stop and the 
actual “photometric” “T” stop. 

As a reference, CHART #1 lists some 
of the more popular Angenieux lenses 
with both “f” stop and “T” stop maxi- 
mum apertures. A careful perusal of 
this list will help the cameraman gain a 
“feel” for photometric aperture. Note, 
for instance, that both the 12mm- 
120mm and the 9.5mm-95mm lenses 
have a maximum aperture of f/2.2, yet 
the 12mm-120mm is a T/2.5 and the 
9.5mm-95mm is a T/2.8. 

If you use data rings, make sure they 
are “T” stop rings and not “f” stop. And 
if you should happen to find yourself 
working for a network, and they give 
you a camera with “f” stop data rings, 
just take them off and tell them | said it 
was O.K. a 


MOVING? 
When changing your address, please noti- 
fy us at least four weeks in advance. BE 
SURE to give your FORMER address as 
well as your NEW ADDRESS and ZIP 
CODE. 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
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Orientable 


Viewfinder 
System 


Designed for convenient 
on-the-shoulder operation 
of the CP-16R reflex 
camera, our erect image 
orientable viewfinder 
optics are folded forward 
so that the eyepiece is 
located approximately 1” 
(25mm) behind the film plane. 


Optionally available, as part of the system, 

is a special extender which places the eyepiece 
approximately 7” (178mm) behind the film plane for 
utmost comfort in tripod or dolly operation. 


The CP orientable viewfinder delivers a brilliant, 
sharp image (12X magnification) even at low light 
levels. All optical elements have 
anti-reflective coatings 
for maximum 


The CP orientable viewfinder 
with special extender (Shown mounted 
on CP-16R camera equipped with “Studio Rig”) 
places the eyepiece approximately 7” behind the film plane 
for utmost comfort in tripod or dolly operation. ij 
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light transmission efficiency and image contrast. 


Without having to be removed from the camera, the 
CP erect image orientable viewfinder can be rotated 

a full 360° while maintaining a constant 

image orientation. 


The re-orientation knob permits you to re-establish 
the desired erect image from any viewing position — 
even when viewing with your back to the subject. 


The CP orientable viewfinder pivots for left 
or right eye viewing without requiring any 
additional accessory. 


A credit of $350 is granted when the CP orientable 
viewfinder is ordered together with a new CP-16R 
or CP-16R/A camera (in place of the standard 

CP-16R viewfinder). 


In addition to the CP-16R camera, 
the CP orientable viewfinder is compatible 
for use with many other 16mm cameras. 


For further information, please write to: 


CORPORATION 


Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 


2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-O711 @ Telex: 69-1339 M Cable: Cinedevco 


cinema = MHOCMCES 


Location Hgting’s HOt What It Wsed (0 Ue. 


Location lighting 


imposes a number of 
unique requirements 


for well-thought-out, 
durably-builf equip- 
ment. Over the last 
fifteen years, Lowel 


a systems have 
sa proven them- 
= selves ina 
fexvtitty mounting wide variety 
and control. of applica- 
tions in motion pictures, still 
photography and video. And, 
inthe process, changed loca- 
tion lighting from a compromise - 
to a creative fool. 
Tiny Tota-Light. More than , 
asmall 1000, 750 and S00- 
watt light with an ulfra-wide, 
even pattern: i's the first pro- ’ 
fessional quariz light built like 
a system camera, with 
lock-on mounting and 
control accessories. 
Modular Link System. | 
Solves grip and control Variflector Il: the 
problems as they occur ~~ 
on location. Rugged. light- 
weight components interlock 
_ toform flags, booms, diffusers...dozens 
¥ of other rigs. Outstanding stands: with 
, Unusually high strength-to-weight ratios. 


Link system: Countless control 
and suppor combinations. 


Folding Softlight 1500. Only 
a fraction of the weight 
of studio units, it makes 
soft-shadow location 
lighting a reality. 
Delivers more out- 
put than most 
2K — 
— with two 
750-watt 
lamps. Mounts 
or clamps any- 
where...folds into 
compact case 
Sofflight 1500: the 


for travel. large, soft-shadow source 
Roll-u p that fits in a small case. 


Variflector Il. The only truly portable, 
professional reflector Complete 
flood control through 3:4 ratio, 
to adjust brightness 
and spread. Rolls up 
to fit in compact 
case with stand. 
Workhorse Quariz“D’ 
studio versatility 
ina compact, light- 
oo weight focusing unit 
oe emacs with wide (7:1) spot/ 
flood ratio and inter- 
changeable 1000, 750 and 500-watt 
lamps. Quick-change accessory - 
reflector system transforms it from a versatile 
general-purpose lightto a 
high-intensity, long-throw 
source. 

Lowel-Light. The tape- 
up, Clamp-on light that 
helped change the in- 
dustry’s approach to 
location lighting, and intro- 
duced Gaffer-lape”™ Some 

of the original units are 

still going strong, after 15 

years of renial. 

For more information on Lowel products 
see your dealer or ae US. 


424 West — — New York, NY ol pioedaigr } 245-6744 
oast 3407 West Olive 
a Ca (243) 846- oe 


The Antique. 


KODAK PROFESSIONAL FORUM 


What we know about filmmaking may be just what you want to know about 
filmmaking. 

And what we do about making film may provide you with the answer to the 
problem of finding the right film for the kind of visual communication in which youre 
involved. Kodak is committed to making fine-quality products that offer vividness and 
preciseness—whether your purpose is to inform, persuade, or entertain. 

If youre well on your way to making it in film, or if youre just getting started, 
you'll find that Kodak products are backed by the technical and engineering support of 
people who are trained to help you get the most out of them. 

These Kodak people would like to give you the help you may need. They are our 
regional and district sales managers located throughout the country. 

And because we realize that the moviemaking business sometimes demands 
immediate action, we suggest you get on our INFORMATION HOTLINE for instant 
attention. One of our movie professionals (see telephone numbers below) is ready to 
answer your questions. 

We'd like you to look for more help from our KODAK PROFESSIONAL FORUM 
newsletter. If you want to receive this new source of information written especially for 
filmmakers, please write: EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, MP&AVMD, Dept. 640, 
Rochester, New York 14650. 


Eastman Kodak Company offices: 3250 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, California 94109 (415) 776-6055; 1133 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New 
York 10036 (212) 262-7100; 6300 Cedar Springs Road, Dallas, Texas 75235 (214) 351-3221; 1901 W. 22nd St., Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 (312) 654-5300; 1775 
Commerce Drive, N. W. Atlanta, Georgia 30318 ; (404) 351-6510; 6706 Santa Monica Boulevard, Hollywood, California 90038 (213) 464-6131; 1187 Ridge 
Road West, Rochester, New York 14650 (716) 254-1300; 500 12th St. S.W. Washington, D.C. 20024 (202) 554-9300. 
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REEL PERFECTION 


IS a GOLDBERG tradition! 


Specify GOLDBERG for all your ree/ needs! 


¢ 8mm, Super 8mm, 16mm Reels @ Shipping cases in fibre & plastic 
in steel, plastic & aluminum, 
50’ to 2000' e Split Reels in steel & aluminum 


© 8mm & 16mm cans in steel e 35mm, 70mm Reels in steel 
& plastic & aluminum 


If it’s special, we can make it! 


GOLDBERG BROTHERS 


P.O. Box 5345, T.A.- Denver, Colorado 80217 


THE BOOKSHELF 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


THE DIRECTORIAL TOUCH 


A major work of biographical re- 
search, FRITZ LANG by Lotte H. Eisner 
examines the career of the late di- 
rector in a penetrating analysis of his 
style, his working methods, the plots of 
his films and his underlying phi- 
losophy of life. (Oxford U. Press $25.) 


In GILLES CARLE, the work of the 
Canadian director is perceptively dis- 
cussed by Micheline Ferron and Piers 
Handling in an informative, juxta- 
position of his own comments, film 
reviews, a filmography and a bibliog- 
raphy. (Canadian Film Institute $1.50) 


Two Ph.D. theses published by Arno 
Press examine the director's work. In 
AMERICAN VISIONS: THE FILMS OF 
CHAPLIN, FORD, CAPRA AND 
WELLES, 1936-1941, Charles J. 
Maland contributes a substantial study 
of the filmmaker’s relationship to his 
environment. ($27.) In EVOLUTION OF 
STYLE IN THE EARLY WORK OF 
DZIGA VERTOV, Seth R. Feldman 
considers Vertov’s writings and his 
innovative directorial approach in a 
noteworthy analysis of post-Revolu- 
tionary Soviet cinema. ($15.) 

* * 


DATA BOOKS 


In A TITLE GUIDE TO THE TALK- 
IES, 1964 THROUGH 1974, Andrew A. 
Aros provides a master list of all films 
exhibited in the US during that decade. 
Data include director, scenarist, liter- 
ary source, producer, distributor and 
year of general release. (Scarecrow 
$12.50) 


Helen W. Cyr’s A FILMOGRAPHY 
OF THE THIRD WORLD offers an 
exhaustive annotated list of 16mm 
movies, fictional and factual, depicting 
the history and culture of the emerging 
countries. (Scarecrow $11.) 


The 5th edition of a useful directory 
compiled by James L. Limbacher, 
FEATURE FILMS ON 8mm AND 16mm 
catalogs some 16,000 movies available 
for non-theatrical showings. Each title 
lists the director, stars, date of release, 
producer and current distributor. 
(Bowker $19.95) 


Members of the National Society of 


Film Critics, in MOVIE COMEDY, con- 
tribute their expert responses to a rich 
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and diverse genre. Edited by Stuart 
Byron and Elisabeth Weis, this enter- 
taining anthology gathers the views of 
such top movie critics as Vincent Can- 
by, Pauline Kael, Andrew Sarris and 
Rex Reed. (Grossman/Viking $15.) 

A practical, well organized and con- 
sumer-oriented multimedia guide 
edited by James S. Barnes, AUDIO- 
VISUAL MARKET PLACE 1977 lists 
over 5000 soft/hardware producers 
and distributors, rental facilities, stock 
shot libraries, awards and festivals, 
publications and related goods and 
services. (Bowker $19.95) 


Soap operas, those vicarious intima- 
tions of life, are covered in a compre- 
hensive study by Madeleine Ed- 
mondson and David Rounds, FROM 
MARY NOBLE TO MARY HARTMAN. 
The genre’s provocative strides in story 
line, treatment and technical profi- 
ciency are stressed. (Stein & Day $9.95) 


An illustrated paperback history of 
soap operas, Robert LaGuardia’s 
FROM MA PERKINS TO MARY 
HARTMAN surveys mainly current TV 
serials, but includes a backward glance 
at the radio era and the early TV soaps. 
(Ballantine $1.95) 


A one-volume collection of 19 issues 
of the quarterly THE SILENT PIC- 
TURE gathers valuable data on the pre- 
talkie era in articles on the progress of 
the art, interviews with directors and 
performers, filmographies and bibliog- 
raphies. (Arno Press $50.) 


East European film production after 
1945 is surveyed in extensive detail in 
THE MOST IMPORTANT ART by Mira 
and Antonin J. Liehm. A knowl- 
edgeable historic perspective bal- 
ances artistic achievements against po- 
litical and economic necessities of the 
nationalized film industries in the 
USSR, Poland, Romania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia and the German Democratic 
Republic. (U. of California Press 
$23.50) 


Three recent volumes deal with the 
many-faceted talent of James Agee — 
poet, journalist and screenwriter (The 
African Queen et al). Genevieve 
Moreau’s THE RESTLESS JOURNEY 
OF JAMES AGEE is a full-scale 
portrait of a compulsive man and the 
fascinating life he created for himself. 
(Morrow $10.95). From Arno Press, two 
Ph.D. dissertations also offer insightful 
and documented studies of Agee’s 
work in films: FILM THEORY OF 
JAMES AGEE by Mark W. Flanders 
($18.) and JAMES AGEE: A STUDY 
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OF HIS FILM CRITICISM by John J. 
Snyder. ($15.) 


Another Ph.D. dissertation analyzes 
an early film theoretician, THE AES- 
THETIC OF ISOLATION IN FILM 
THEORY: HUGO MUNSTERBERG by 
Donald L. Fredericksen. Munster- 
berg’s The Photoplay: A  Psycho- 
logical Study, published in 1916, made 
use of his grounding in applied psy- 
chology to draw conclusions on the 
nature of the film experience. (Arno 
Press $22.) 

* * * 
PERSONALITIES 


Milton Josefsberg, in THE JACK 
BENNY SHOW, covers the late per- 
former’s career in radio, TV and films, 
recreating entertainingly and _ sensi- 
tively the popular comedian’s life and 
times. (Arlington $12.95) 


Versatile press agent and journalist 
Irving Drutman spins many light- 
hearted tales about his days in the 
entertainment world in GOOD COM- 
PANY, a book of reminiscences 
studded with celebrities’ names and 
their uninhibited capers. (Little, Brown 
$7.95) 


Photographer George Hurrell has 
assembled in THE HURRELL STYLE a 
superb gallery of his portraits of Holly- 
wood stars of the last 50 years. Whitney 
Stine’s text discusses Hurrell’s meth- 
ods and his relationship to his glam- 
orous subjects. (John Day/Crowell 
$15.95) 


No less than four books deal with 
The Fonz, a.k.a. Henry Winkler, hero of 
TV's Happy Days series and now a 
movie star. THE OTHER SIDE OF 
HENRY WINKLER by himself (Warner 
$3.95), THE OFFICIAL FONZIE 
SCRAPBOOK by Ben Davidson 
(Grosset & Dunlap $3.95), HOLLY- 
WOOD’S NEWEST SUPERSTAR by 
Suzanne Munshower (Berkley $1.25) 
and THE FONZ by Charles E. Pike 
(Pocket Books $1.50). All tell essen- 
tially the same success story of an 
appealing, exuberant and “cool” young 
actor, unspoiled and modest despite 
his rapid rise to fame. 


Erica Jong, in the quasi-documen- 
tary part of her novel HOW TO SAVE 
YOUR OWN LIFE has little good to say 
about Hollywood, where she went to 
write the screenplay of her first novel, 
Fear of Flying. Her new book is alive, 
engrossing and cheerfully outrageous, 
and her thinly disguised film industry 
characters are sharp dissections of the 
species. (Holt Rinehart Winston $8.95) 

= 


EXPERT 


NPR 
cr- 
vice 


Ten years experience 
with Eclair cameras: 
bodies, motors, lenses 


FACTORY 
TRAINED 


We also have trained 
Arriflex specialists 


dba 
GdIGRa 
CRVICE 


(213) 469-1551; (213) 469-2935 


6572 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
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ROLEMAND 


FILM TRANSPORT SYSTEM 


FULLY PROTECTED BY U.S. & FOREIGN PATENTS 


One of five 320 f.p.m. Filmline Color 
processors (shown with hoist partially raised) 
in use at Technicolor, Hollywood, California. 


Typical medium size 
Filmline processor available 
in speeds from 7-200 f.p.m. 


Micro-Demand is a patented exclusively different 
concept in demand drive film transport systems. 


Micro-Demand is a dynamically tension-controlled 
friction film transport system that operates effectively 
at minimum tension and with complete reliability. When 
used with Filmline Feather-Touch film spool “‘tires’”’ it 
transports 35mm, 16mm and single strand 8mm film 
interchangeably and without adjustments even when 
these films are spliced back-to-back. 

Once optimum tensions are set there is no need for 
further adjustments, yet the design allows easy and 
rapid, dynamic adjustment of film tension while the 
machine is running. 


Micro-Demand has a broad band of self-compensa- 
tion, is of functional construction and requires minimum 
maintenance. 

There are no fragile, plastic spring bushings, no 
wobble rollers. No elaborate articulations of any type. 
Just sound engineering and the highest quality mate- 
rials and workmanship. 

No other competitive processor or film transport 
system commercially available has ever achieved the 
operational speeds and proven reliability of Filmline 
Micro-Demand Processors. 


SIGNIFICANT MICRO-DEMAND FEATURES: 


Versatility 
Reliability 


Any speed, any process. 


engineering. Always ready when you are! 
Flexibility 
35mm 5R S8, 16mm — 70MM-105MM etc. 


Can stand the gaff of long, continuous, top 
speed runs with ‘“‘Zero-down-time.” 


Dependability 


Ask the labs who own them. Most of them own 
not one but several. 


Credibility 


- Exclusive Maintenance Monitor tells when and 
where the machine needs attention. Significant 
savings assured. 


Maintenance 


Performance Every Filmline machine is backed by a superb 
performance record compiled in over 25 years of 
continuous service to the industry. Twenty five 
years in the forefront of processing machine 


design and innovation. 


Rugged construction, quality materials and sound 


Any format 35mm, 35/32mm (1-3), 35/32mm (1-4), 


Push-Button operation, and reliability allows operator to 
perform other functions while the machine is running! 
Automatic compensation for elongation and contraction of film 
during processing cycle. 


All film spools use standard bearings or bushings. 

Entire upper film shaft/roller assemblies easily removed. 

No tools needed. 

Stainless steel construction used throughout. 

Proper operation can be determined at a glance, while 
machine is running. 

Submerged developer racks. 

Pumps for recirculation and agitation of all required systems. 
Professional spray bars. 

In-line filters on all required systems. 

Professional air and wiper squeegees. 

[] Temp-Guard Temperature Control System. Thermistor sensing 
and transistorized controller. 

Film-Guard dry box with dual heat input and dial thermometer. 
Individual switches for all control functions. 


“Filmline Engineering and Consulting Services for Complete Laboratories are Available Worldwide.” 


Filmline Continuous Film Processors are used 
throughout the world by: Deluxe-General, Tech- 
nicolor, Inc., Capital Film Labs, Byron Motion Pic- 
tures, TVC Labs., Movielab, Radiant Laboratories, 
Guffanti Labs, Precision Film Labs, Bellevue-Pathe, 
ABC, CBS, NBC Network TV, NASA, General Motors, 
RCA, IBM, AEC...and thousands of others. 


[| CORPORATION 
MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Filmline Corporation, Dept AM-77 
Milford, Connecticut 06460 ¢ 203-878-2433 


Eastern Hemisphere: 

Bell & Howell, Ltd. 

Alperton House, Bridgewater Rd. 
Wembley Middlesex, England 01-902-8812 


Virtually eliminates all film breakage, scratches and static marks. 


FRENCH ECLAIR 


PARIS 


WHEN YOU NEED THEM BB 


“ = The most extensive — 5 
inventory ever of FRENCH Kae 
® ECLAIR NPR and ACL 
” parts is now available 
from our warehouse. 
And at LOWER PRICES 
than you are likely 
to remember. 
We can deliver 
almost any part 
to your dealer 
within 72 hours. 
For the USA and Mexico 
SOREMEC ECLAIR 
is the only source 
for FRENCH ECLAIR 
parts. We also have 
GUARANTEED SERVICE. 


Official French Eclair service agent: 
SABA CAMERA SERVICE 
905 N.COLE AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 90038 


(213) 462-6366 i : 
5 = =a ACI U.S.A. INC. 


905 N. COLE AVE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
NEW YORK (516) 889-4810 
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15 feet of film can win an award, 


it you treat it right. 


Youve just used the new Eastman importance because of its attention to detail 

Kodak 5247 or 7247 color negative. and devoted customer service. All camera originals — 

Whether it's a 10-second TV spot or a four-hour whether Eastman Kodak or Fuji— preflashing, 

epic, at Movielab any of your best efforts are postflashing, forced developing, dailies, release 

entitled to all of our best efforts. The most skilled printing, CRI liquid gate blowups— whatever your 

technicians. The most advanced facilities. The processing need—Movielab can do it. 

most precise processing. The most versatile If you want special handling for your 

custom services. special footage, don't gamble, pick a winner. 
Movielab has grown to its position of Send it to Movielab. We'll treat it right. 


AA Movielab 


It's all the little things we do that make us big. 


N THE EAST: 619 WEST 54TH ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019. (212) 586-0360 _IN THE WEST: 6823 SANTA MONICA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 90038. (213) 469-5981 


Wed like to thank 
these productions: 


“THE DISAPPEARANCE” °**THE DINK PANTHER STRIKES AGAIN®’ 
Produced by: Tiberius Film Productions gis bee se cpap eaeuuctions 
Directed by: Stuart Cooper : rected Dy: biake Ldwards 
Director of Photography: John Alcott Director of Photography: Harry Waxman 


“THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE” “TWILIGHT’S LAST GLEAMING” 
Produced by: Bavaria/Geria Produced by: Bavaria/Geria/Lorimar 
Directed by: Guy Green Directed by: Robert Aldrich 
Director of Photography: Billy Williams Director of Photography: Robert Hauser 


“THE EAGLE HAS LANDED” “THE SERPENT’S EG6” 
Produced by: Associated General Films Produced by: Dino di Laurentiis/Rialto Film 
Directed by: John Sturges Directed by: Ingmar Bergman 

Director of Photography: Tony Richmond Director of Photography: Sven Nykvist 


De eciais ees EES “TWENTY-ONE HOURS AT MUNICH” 


Produced by: Transcontinental Film Productions Produced by: Filmways Motion Pictures 
Directed by: Dick Richards Directed by: William Graham 
Director of Photography: John Alcott Director of Photography: Jost Vacano 


“THE NEXT MAN” 
Produced by: Artist Entertainment Complex 
Directed by: Richard Sarafian 


Bietiavor Pibtogriphy: Michasl Clicpuites During the 

past 12 months, they 

rented cameras and/or 
support equipment 


from ARRI in Munich. 


Our facilities include cameras, lighting, sound 

and grip equipment, crews and sound stages, generator 
trucks, helicopters, labs, screening and editing 

rooms. For a catalog, please contact Heinz Feldhaus. 


ARNOLD‘ RICHTERKG/REN/ALS 


Rental Department, Arnold & Richter KG, Turkenstrasse 89, Munich 40, 
West Germany. Telex: 524317 arrid. Phone: (089)3809306 and 3809325. 
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THE 49th 
ANNUAL 


ACADEMY 
AWARDS 


PRESENTATION 


By HERB A. LIGHTMAN 


- Color, excitement and a galaxy of the 
film industry's biggest stars high- 
lighted the 49th Annual Oscar Awards 
of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 

and Sciences, which were presented 

live from the Dorothy Chandler Pa- 
vilion of the Los Angeles Music Center 

and telecast worldwide by the ABC 
vision Network on the evening of 

d. Na ch 28. . 


On this special night, the 
artists and artisans of the 
Film Capital of the World 
dress up and turn out to 
pay tribute to their own 


over the world. 

This year’s Presentation, staged ina 
stunning ultra-modern set designed by 
Art Director Ray Klausen, had a no-frills 
approach that dispensed with the 
hoopla of stars arriving in limousines 
outside the Pavilion and if it lacked 
some of the spark of previous years, it 
at least went off without any unplea- 
sant surprises — a dignified, tasteful 
honoring of talent in the highest eche- 
lons of film production. 

Warren Beatty, Ellen Burstyn, Jane 
Fonda and Richard Pryor served as 
hosts of the program. Beatty was 
making his third appearance on an 
Oscar show, but his first as an emcee. 
Considered to be one of Hollywood’s 
top multiple talents, he has produced 
as well as starred in such films as 
“Bonnie and Clyde” and “Shampoo”. 
Ellen Burstyn and Jane Fonda are both 
Oscar winners for Best Performance by 
an Actress. 

Miss Burstyn, making her first 
appearance on an Oscar show, won in 
1975 for “Alice Doesn’t Live Here Any- 
more’. Jane Fonda won in 1971 for 


Winners of Special Achievement Awards in the “Visual Effects” category, for “KING KONG”, 
a Dino De Laurentiis Production, Paramount. (Left to right:) Frank Van Der Veer, Carlo Ram- 
baldi, Roy Scheider (presenter) and Glen Robinson. The “Visual Effects” award is not 
mandatory, but is presented only when there is a production of sufficient merit to warrant it. 
This year there were two such productions. 


Winners of Special Achievement Awards in the “Visual Effectcs” category, for “LOGAN’S 
RUN”, a Saul David Production, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. (Left to right:) Glen Robinson, Roy 
Scheider (presenter), L.B. “Bill” Abbott, ASC, Matthew Yuricich. Robinson, winning two 
Oscars this year, won for.“THE HINDENBURG?” last year and “EARTHQUAKE” the year 
before. Abbott had previously won Oscars for “CLEOPATRA”, “DOCTOR DOLITTLE” and 
“THE TOWERING INFERNO”. 


“Klute” and was making her third 
appearance on the Academy Awards 
show. Richard Pryor was making his 
first appearance on the Academy 
Awards. His comedic talents have 
made him an international star, and he 
can currently be seen in the films, “Car 
Wash” and “Silver Streak”. 

A feature of the 49th Annual Oscar 
Awards was the presentation of the 
Irving Thalberg Award to veteran 
producer Pandro S. Berman. As studio 
executive and producer, Berman has 
been responsible for many of the 
screen’s most memorable films, 
including “The Gay Divorcee”, “Top 
Hat’, “Gunga Din”, “Father of the 
Bride’, “Ivanhoe”, “Blackboard 
Jungle”, “Sweet Bird of Youth” and “A 
Patch of Blue”. 

Presenters included (alphabetically) 
Pearl Bailey, James Caan, Neil Dia- 
mond, Tamara Dobson, Marty Feld- 
man, Louise Fletcher, William Holden, 
Marthe Keller, Norman Mailer, Jeanne 
Moreau, Jack Nicholson, Tatum 
O’Neal, Red Skelton, Sylvester Stal- 
lone, Cicely Tyson and Liv Ullmann. 

A highlight of this year’s show was 
the live performances by three of the 
world’s most dynamic entertainers, 
Barbra Streisand, Ben Vereen and Tom 
Jones. Miss Streisand sang her own 
nominated best song, “Evergreen” 
(love theme from “A Star is Born”). 
This was her first appearance as a per- 
former on an Oscar telecast and, pre- 
dictably, “Evergreen”, for which Miss 
Streisand wrote the music to Paul 
Williams’ lyrics, won the Oscar in its 
category. 

Vereen, who won critical acclaim for 
his portrayal of Chicken George in 
“Roots”, sang the nominated song, 
“Gonna Fly Now”, from “Rocky”. 

Tom Jones sang another nominated 
song, “Come to Me”, from “The Pink 
Panther Strikes Again”. 

William Friedkin, an Oscar-winning 
director for “The French Connection”, 
served as the producer of this year’s 
show. The youngest man ever to 
produce an Oscar telecast, Friedkin 


(LEFT) Very early in the day, the bleachers lining the entry to the Dorothy Chandler Pavilion began to fill with more than 1,000 fans eager to 
watch their favorites arrive. (LEFT TO RIGHT:) Twice-nominated as star and screenwriter of “Best Picture” award-winner, “ROCKY”, 
Sylvester Stallone arrives. Jody Foster, teenage “Best Supporting Actress” nominee for her role in “TAX! DRIVER”, arrives with her escort. 
The irrepressible Mickey Rooney (in spirit, still “younger than springtime”) arrives with his ladv. The enthusiastic fans, most of them very 


young, roundly cheered those they hoped would win. 
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Berman holds the special statuette pre- 
sented to him as recipient of the pres- 
tigious Irving Thalberg Award. As studio 
executive and producer for several 


decades, Berman was responsible for many 
of the greatest film hits during the “Golden 
Age of Hollywood”. 


Mrs. Peter Finch holds the Oscar statuette 
awarded to her late husband for his role in 
“NETWORK”, the first “Best Actor” Award 
to be granted posthumously. Shown here 
with “Best Actress” (“NETWORK”) winner 
Faye Dunaway, her heartfelt acceptance 
speech was the emotional highpoint of the 
evening. = 


Year 


1976 
1975 
1974 


1973 
1972 
1971 
1970 
1969 


1968 
1967 
1966 


1966 
1965 
1965 
1964 
1964 
1963 
1963 
1962 
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1961 
1961 
1960 
1960 
1959 
1959 
1958 
1958 
1957 


1956 
1956 
1956 
1955 
1955 


1954 
1954 
1953 


1953 
1952 


1951 


1950 
1949 


1948 
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Color 
B&W 
Color 
B&W 
Color 
B&W 
Color 
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Color 
B&W 
Color 
B&W 
Color 
B&W 
Color 
B&W 
Color 
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Color 
Effects 
B&W 
Color 
Effects 
B&W 
Color 
B&W 
Color 
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Color 
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Color 
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Color 


B&W 
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B&W 
Color 


B&W 
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B&W 
Color 
B&W 
Color 


B&W 
Color 
Effects 
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Color 


Effects 
B&W 
Color 
B&W 
Color 


Effects 


ACADEMY AWARD WINNERS 
FOR CINEMATOGRAPHY — 1928 to 197 


Cameraman 


Haskell Wexler, A.S.C. 
John Alcott, B.S.C. 

Fred Koenekamp, A.S.C. 
Joseph Biroc, A.S.C. 
Sven Nykvist, A.S.C. 


Geoffrey Unsworth, B.S.C. 


Oswald Morris, B.S.C. 
Freddie Young, B.S.C. 
Conrad Hall, A.S.C. 


Pasqualino De Santis 
Burnett Guffey, A.S.C. 
Haskell Wexler, A.S.C. 


Ted Moore, B.S.C. 
Ernest Laszlo, A.S.C. 
Freddie Young, B.S.C. 
Walter Lassally, B.S.C. 
Harry Stradling, A.S.C. 


James Wong Howe, A.S.C. 


Leon Shamroy, A.S.C. 
Jean Bourgoin, 
Walter Wottitz 
Freddie Young, B.S.C. 
Eugene Shuftan 
Daniel Fapp, A.S.C. 
Freddie Francis, B.S°C. 
Russell Metty, A.S.C. 
William Mellor, A.S.C. 
Robert Surtees, A.S.C. 
Sam Leavitt, A.S.C. 


Joseph Ruttenberg, A.S.C. 


Jack Hildyard, B.S.C. 


Joseph Ruttenberg, A.S.C. 


Lionel Lindon, A.S.C. 
John Fulton, A.S.C. 


James Wong Howe, A.S.C. 


Robert Burks, A.S.C. 
John Fulton, A.S.C. 
Boris Kaufman, A.S.C. 
Milton Krasner, A.S.C. 
Burnett Guffey, A.S.C. 
Loyal Griggs, A.S.C. 
Robert Surtees, A.S.C. 
Winton Hoch, A.S.C. 
Archie Stout, A.S.C. 
William Mellor, A.S.C. 
Alfred Gilks, A.S.C. 
John Alton 

Robert Krasker, B.S.C. 
Robert Surtees, A.S.C. 
Paul Vogel, A.S.C. 
Winton Hoch, A.S.C. 
William Daniels, A.S.C. 
Joseph Valentine, A.S.C. 
William V. Skall, A.S.C. 
Winton Hoch, A.S.C. 
Guy Green, B.S.C. 
Jack Cardiff, B.S.C. 
Arthur Miller, A.S.C. 
Charles Rosher, A.S.C. 
Leonard Smith, A.S.C. 
Arthur Arling, A.S.C. 
Harry Stradling, A.S.C. 
Leon Shamroy, A.S.C. 
John Fulton, A.S.C. 
Joseph LaShelle, A.S.C. 
Leon Shamroy, A.S.C. 
Arthur Miller, A.S.C. 
Hal Mohr, A.S.C. 

W. Howard Greene, A.S.C. 


Joseph Ruttenberg, A.S.C. 


Leon Shamroy, A.S.C. 
Farciot Edouart, A.S.C. 
Arthur Miller, A.S.C. 
Ernest Palmer, A.S.C. 
Ray Rennahan, A.S.C. 
Farciot Edouart, A.S.C. 
George Barnes, A.S.C. 
Georges Perinal, B.S.C. 
Gregg Toland, A.S.C. 
Ernest Haller, A.S.C. 
Ray Rennahan, A.S.C. 


Joseph Ruttenberg, A.S.C. 


Farciot Edouart, A.S.C. 
Karl Freund, A.S.C. 
Tony Gaudio, A.S.C. 
Hal Mohr, A.S.C. 
Victor Milner, A.S.C. 
Charles B. Lang Jr., A.S.C. 
Lee Garmes, A.S.C. 
Floyd Crosby, A.S.C. 
William Van Der Veer 
Joseph T. Rucker 
Clyde DeVinna, A.S.C. 
Charles Rosher, A.S.C. 
Karl Struss, A.S.C. 


Picture Title Studie 


“Bound for Glory” 
“Barry Lyndon” 
“The Towering Inferno” 


“Cries and Whispers” New World Prod. 
“Cabaret” ABC-Allied Artists 
“Fiddler on the Roof” U.A. 

“Ryan's Daughter” MGM 

“Butch Cassidy and the 20th-Fox 
Sundance Kid” 

“Romeo and Juliet” Para. 

“Bonnie and Clyde” WB-7 Arts 
“Who's Afraid of WB 

Virginia Woolf?” 

“A Man For All Seasons” 

“Ship of Fools” 

“Doctor Zhivago” 

“Zorba the Greek”’ 

“My Fair Lady” 

“Hud” 

“Cleopatra” 

“The Longest Day” 


“Lawrence of Arabia” 
“The Hustler” 

“West Side Story” 
“Sons and Lovers” 
“Spartacus” 

“Diary of Anne Frank”’ 
“Ben-Hur” 

“The Defiant Ones” 
“Gigi” 


“Bridge on the River Kwai” 
“Somebody Up There Likes Me” 
“Around the World in 80 Days” 
“The Ten Commandments” 
“The Rose Tattoo” 

“To Catch a Thief” 

“Bridge at Toko-Ri” 

“On the Waterfront” 

“Three Coins in the Fountain” 
“From Here to Eternity” 

“Shane” 

“The Bad and the Beautiful” 
“The Quiet Man” Argosy 


“A Place in the Sun” Para. 
“American in Paris” MGM 


“The Third Man” British 
“King Solomon's Mines” MGM 
“Battleground” MGM 
“She Wore A Yellow Ribbon” R.K.O. 
“The Naked City” U-l 
“Joan of Arc” R.K.O. 


“Great Expectations” Rank—U-I 
“Black Narcissus” Rank—U-| 
“Anna and King of Siam” Fox 

“The Yearling” MGM 


“Picture of Dorian Gray” MGM 
“Leave Her to Heaven” Fox 
“Wonder Man” Para. 
“Laura” Fox 
“Wilson” Fox 
“Song of Bernadette” Fox 
“Phantom of the Opera”’ Univ. 


“Mrs. Miniver”’ MGM 
“The Black Swan” Fox 
“Reap the Wild Wind” Para. 
“How Green Was My Valley” Fox 
“Blood and Sand” Fox 


“| Wanted Wings” Para. 
“Rebecca” Selznick 
“Thief of Bagdad” Korda 
“Wuthering Heights” Goldwyn 
“Gone with the Wind” Selznick-MGM 


“The Great Waltz” 

“Spawn of the North” 

“The Good Earth” 

“Anthony Adverse” 
“Midsummer Night's Dream” 
“Cleopatra” 

“A Farewell to Arms” 
“Shanghai Express” 

“Tabu” 

“With Byrd at the So. Pole” 


“White Shadows in the So. Seas” 
\ “Sunrise” 


ee 
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was also the director of “The Exorcist’, Ann-Margret, whose career was 
“The Boys in the Band” and “The Night virtually launched on an Oscar show, 
They Raided Minsky’s”. His latest film, returned to the awards presentation 
“Sorcerer”, will be released next sum- this year to perform a special opening 
mer. and closing number for the 49th Annual 
Marshall Flaum, long associated with Academy Awards. 
David L.“Wolper in the documentary The unusual production number 
field, served as co-producer and writer. marked the first time that the talented 
His credits include serving as execu- star has performed on the Oscar 
tive producer of the Jacques Cousteau Awards program since her memorable 
and Jane Goodall specials for the ABC rendition of “Bachelor in Paradise” 
Television Network. Stopped the show in 1962. The appear- 
Marty Pasetta, one of the most ance made the then rising young star 
innovative directors in television, an overnight celebrity. 
directed the Academy Awards telecast The actress has made three Oscar 
for the sixth consecutive year. In appearances since 1962, all as a pre- 
addition to the Oscar Awards show, senter. She also has received two 
Pasetta’s directing credits include the Academy Award nominations — for her 
Grammy Awards, Emmy Awards and supporting performance in “Carnal 
specials starring Elvis Presley, Frank Knowledge” and as best actress for 
Sinatra and Bing Crosby. “Tommy”. 
— i Bill Conti, who has composed the A record number of foreign broad- 
gL scores for such films as “Rocky”, casters carried the 49th Annual Oscar 

2 “Harry and Tonto” and “Next Stop, Awards of the Academy of Motion 
Greenwich Village’, was the music Picture Arts and Sciences, according to 
director. Conti is the composer of one Richard A. O’Leary, President of ABC 
of this year’s nominated songs, “Gonna International. 

: Fly Now”, from “Rocky”. With the addition of seven new 
(TOP OF PAGE) Several moments from the lavishly staged 49th Academy Awards telecast, featuring the Donald McKayle Dancers, Jack 
Nicholson and Tom Jones (singing the nominated song, “Come to Me”). (ABOVE LEFT) Barbra Streisand singing “Evergreen” (Love Theme 
from “A STAR IS BORN”, the music for which she wrote to lyrics by Paul Williams). “Evergreen” won the “Best Song” Award. (BELOW) 


Hollywood magic pervaded the surroundings of the Dorothy Chandler Pavilion of the Los Angeles Music Center, as a star-studded audience 
arrived for the 49th Annual Academy Awards Presentation. 
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foreign broadcasters, a total of 43 
broadcasters in countries outside of 
the United States, plus Puerto Rico, 
televised ABC’s special coverage to 
over 75 million foreign homes. 

“This is the largest number of foreign 
countries ever to televise this event,” 
said Mr. O'Leary. “We are indeed 
pleased that seven new countries have 
joined in the recognition of the inter- 
national importance of the ABC Tele- 


vision Network’s telecast of the 49th 


Annual Oscar Awards.” 

The program was televised live in 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, Mexico, and 
The Philippines, as well as Puerto Rico. 


Other countries carried it via video- © 


tape or film. 

Jack Singer, Director of ABC Inter- 
national, handled arrangements for the 
international telecast. 

Following is a list of the 43 foreign 
countries licensed by ABC _Inter- 
national to televise the 49th Annual 
Academy Awards: Antigua, Australia, 
Barbados, Bermuda, Brazil, Brunei, 
Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Dominica, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, West Germany, 
Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, Hong 
Kong, Indonesia, Iran, Israel, Jamaica, 
Malaysia, Mexico, Netherlands Antilles, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Pakistan, 
Panama, Peru, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, South Africa, South Korea, 
Spain, Surinam, Taiwan, Thailand, 
Trinidad, Uruguay, Venezuela and the 
British Virgin Islands. 

What does it take to put on an Acad- 
emy Awards telecast? According to the 
people who know — the engineers and 
technical crews of the broadcasting 
network — it’s a lot more than most 
people realize. Behind the color and 
excitement of the on-stage activities 
existed a virtual beehive of activity that 
the home viewer never sees. 


“Oscar night is one of the toughest 


assignments we have all year,” Bob 
Furiga, one of the show’s unit 


managers, said. “We use more man- | 


power and equipment than on just 


about any other entertainment program 


we do, and the fact that the show is 
done live makes matters a lot more 
complicated. We can’t afford any mis- 
takes.” 


This year, director Marty Pasetta 
ordered 14 cameras to be placed > 
throughout the Dorothy Chandler 


Pavilion of the Los Angeles Music 
Center, compared with the four to five 


for an average entertainment special. 


There were 66 video engineers and 14 


sound engineers to run the complex 
equipment, compared to 24 or 25 that 
are used in most special programs. 
Communications were handled by 
the installation of more than 60 tele- 
phones and by direct lines from the 
control booth to the floor managers. 
Audience, press and backstage 
personnel viewed the show on the 50 


television monitors placed throughout 


Continued on Page 544 


Haskell Wexler, ASC, happily holds the Oscar awarded him in the “Best Achievement in 
Cinematography” category for his work as Director of Photography on “BOUND FOR 
GLORY”. A previous Academy Award winner for his black and white photography of “WHO’S 
AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF?”, Wexler was also nominated last year (together with Bill 
Butler, ASC) for “ONE FLEW OVER THE CUCKOO’S NEST”. He is shown here with Donald 
Sutherland, star of “FELLINI'S CASANOVA”, who presented the award. 


—— 
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OF UME ACADEMY OF MOTION PICTURE ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The organization founded by visionary film craftsmen 
to further the progress of this newest of art forms, 
now, in its Golden Year, commands worldwide respect 


The Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences, celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary this month, represents one of 
the four major industries in Southern 
California’s economy. 

According to the U.S. Bureau of Cen- 
sus, the motion picture industry nation- 
wide is a $5 billion-a-year business, 
with more than 200,000 employees 
earning about $1.5 billion. 

As the major film center in the 
nation, Hollywood shares substantially 
in these figures. This, of course, 
impacts directly, or indirectly, on every 
segment of business in Southern Cali- 
fornia, because those in the film in- 
dustry spend most of their income 
locally on food, clothing, shelter, trans- 
portation, health care and luxury items. 

From the 1920s to the 1940s, the film 
industry practically dominated the 
economy of the southern half of the 
state, but since then, the economic 
base of the region has widened sub- 
stantially, reducing the financial impact 
of the cinema industry on the business 
community. 

Commercial film-making in Los 
Angeles began about 1909, and Holly- 
wood rapidly became a Mecca for 
those interested in movie careers. 
Between 1900 and 1920, Hollywood’s 
population zoomed from 500 residents 


484 


to 50,000, with real estate prices sky- 
rocketing. : 

While many movies were made in the 
giant film factories that sprang up 
around Hollywood, a lot of directors 
took their casts and crews into the field 
for authentic scenery, filming on 
location at desert, mountain and sea 
from Santa Barbara to San Diego. Early 
studios also existed in Santa Barbara 
and Long Beach. 

By the mid-1940s, the artistic and 
technical excellence of Hollywood- 
made movies was recognized through- 
out the world, and audiences were 
huge. In 1946, for example, 
4,230,000,000 admission tickets were 
sold. 

Having reached the pinnacle, the 
Hollywood movie industry could only 
proceed in one direction — down! The 
decline of Hollywood came through a 
number of factors. Taxes and higher 
costs, including labor, resulted in Holly- 
wood moviemakers shifting pro- 
ductions to Europe and the Orient. 
Foreign film-makers began competing 
aggressively with U.S. films. 

By 1968, so-called “runaway” film 
production had hurt Hollywood’s movie 
labor pool seriously. Of Hollywood’s 
30,000 film union members, more than 
12,000 — or more than 40 per cent — 


were unemployed. 

Ironically, television, which initially 
hurt movie attendance, starting in the 
mid-1950s, later helped stave-off total 
disaster. With its insatiable appetite for 
entertainment, television turned to the 
picturemakers. Hollywood’s film fac- 
tories soon were grinding out tele- 
vision films by the hundreds. 

Hollywood moviemakers also 
adapted to the changing conditions. 
Where a major studio once made 60 
pictures a year, the same studio might 
make only 15 today. But many of the 
films produced now are blockbusters, 
costing millions of dollars, featuring top 
name stars in profusion. They are also 
films that require large screens, not TV- 
sized screens. Films like “The Tower- 
ing Inferno”, “Earthquake”, “Jaws” and 
“Midway”. 

By 1975, the number of admission 
tickets sold had slipped to 
1,035,000,000. But audiences, who 
once paid 40 cents for admission, 
today are willing to pay an average of 
$2.05 to see a movie. This domestic 
revenue is augmented by income from 
foreign screenings, accounting for 
about 50 per cent of the total earnings 
of the average film. 

A recent survey disclosed that the 
total of moviegoers in America, age 12 
and above, was 109 million people, of 
which 89 per cent were under 40. Since 
1969, the number of moviegoers has 
increased by 15 per cent, while the 
Civilian population went up by only 10 
per cent. : 

“It bodes well for our industry’s fu- 
ture that so many young people go to 
the movies,” says Walter Mirisch, presi- 
dent of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences and a multiple 
Oscar-winning producer. “Using the 
Census Bureau’s figures, those total 
109 million moviegoers should in- 
crease to 115 million by 1980, and to 
120 million by 1985.” 

“Large as those numbers are, keep 
in mind that they are for the United 
States alone,” Mirisch adds. “Today, 
more than 50 countries produce some 
3,500 feature films per year. 

“The United States does not rank 
high in the numbers of films produced, 
but there is no doubt that the label 
‘Made in Hollywood’ is still the bench- 
mark of technical excellence, artistic 
preeminence, and plain old audience 
appeal throughout the world.” 

Mirisch adds that the Academy is 
optimistic about the artistic and eco- 
nomic future of the American motion 
picture, and hopes to transmit that 
enthusiasm to others, particularly the 
business and financial communities. 

“There is too big a gulf between the 
creative filmmakers and the business 
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community,” he told the Southern Cali- 
fornia Journal of Commerce. “We need 
a closer amalgam between the creative 
genius and the financial genius ... 
There is a commonality of interests 
between the creative and business 
community here, and there must be an 
increasing interchange of skills, opin- 
ions and methodologies.” 

Creating a bridge of understanding 
between professionals in the movie 
industry and the public at large was one 
of the major reasons for the founding of 
the Academy. 

On May 4, 1927, a group of 36 film 
leaders, including Mary Pickford and 
her husband, Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., 
decided Hollywood needed such an 
organization, and set about to form the 
Academy. 

From a succession of rented 
quarters, the Academy has grown in 
size, scope and influence. Today, the 
Academy is housed in its own seven- 
story headquarters on Wilshire Boule- 
vard in Beverly Hills. 

Behind its glass facade are an 
elegant lobby designed for exhibits and 
displays, the Samuel Goldwyn Theater, 
a small screening room, executive 
offices and the Margaret Herrick 
Library. 

James M. Roberts, executive 
director, oversees a staff of 51 persons, 
who operate under policies estab- 
lished by a 36-member Board of 
Governors, which includes the organi- 
zation’s president. 

The Academy’s 3,900 members pay 
$100 per year after being invited to join 
their distinguished peers. Member- 
ship in the Academy is limited and, 
therefore, a desirable distinction avail- 
able only through individual achieve- 
ment. 

Many people erroneously believe 
that the annual Oscar Awards presen- 
tation is the primary function of the 
Academy. Far from it. 

The Academy’s Margaret Herrick 
Library is another of its major ac- 
tivities. Occupying two floors in the 
Academy Building, the library is 
acknowledged by experts as one of the 
world’s finest sources of reference 
materials on movie-making and movie- 
makers dating back to the last century. 

The Margaret Herrick Library con- 
tains one of the world’s most complete 
collections of film-related material. Its 
10,000-square-feet house a collection 
of more than 9,000 books, pamphlets 
and periodicals about the movie indus- 
try. 

There also are a half-million still 
photographs, and files on approxi- 
mately 40,000 films dating back to 
Thomas Edison’s 1894 Kinetoscopic 
study of “The Sneeze”. 
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Collections of rare books, scripts, 
films, slides and posters from RKO, 
Paramount, Mack Sennett, Eadweard 
Muybridge and others are contained in 
the Library. 

Librarian Mildred Simpson and her 
staff served more than 11,000 visitors 
and handled in excess of 22,000 tele- 
phone calls for information last year. 
Library users include Academy 
members, the news media, other li- 
braries, students and the public. 

The library constantly seeks to add 
to its reference materials through 
donations which may be tax deduc- 
tible. It is open to the public Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. 

The Academy’s film library includes 
approximately 2,000 titles in its vaults. 
Among them is a group of 28mm films 
made by George Melies, Biograph and 
other early motion picture producers. 
Films from this library are available for 
viewing and study by qualified film his- 
torians and serious researchers. 


The Academy’s 1,100-seat Samuel 
Goldwyn Theater is capable of accom- 
modating every projection and sound 
system in use or being planned for the 
next 25 years. 

The screen, sound system, 
projection room, acoustics and seating 
arrangement were custom-designed to 
make it the finest movie theater in the 
world. 

Members, news media and some- 
times the public visit the theater for 
screenings of current and past films. 

Because of its size and technical fa- 
cilities, the theater also is used for a 
variety of other purposes — lectures, 
demonstrations, testing new equip- 
ment etc. 

In addition, there is an 80-seat 
theater used for committee work and 
other purposes. 

Among the least known, but most 
vital activities of the Academy are its 
publishing services — The Players 
Directory and Screen Achievement 
Continued on Page 516 


The elegant new headquarters of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences is this 
ultra-modern seven-story structure in Beverly Hills, California. It houses the Academy’s 
offices, the Margaret Herrick Library, an 80-seat preview theatre and the 1,100-seat Samuel 
Goldwyn Theater, the world’s most advanced facility for presenting motion pictures. 


(ABOVE) The largest interior set ever built for a motion picture is this huge 
construction designed by Ken Adam for the latest James Bond thriller, 
“THE SPY WHO LOVED ME”, currently in post-production in London. 
The set represents the innards of a massive supertanker which “kidnaps” 
nuclear submarines, as represented by the three shown here — one 
British, one American and one Russian. (LEFT) Built especially to house 
the supertanker was this giant permanent structure located on the backlot 
of Pinewood Studios in Buckinghamshire. It is the largest motion picture 
sound stage in the world and, hopefully, will be used in filming other pic- 
tures produced on an epic scale. 


Key technicians on “THE SPY WHO LOVED ME?” include: (LEFT) Production Designer Ken Adam who first set the style for the James Bond 
series with “DR. NO” and followed through with “GOLDFINGER”, “THUNDERBALL”, “YOU ONLY LIVE TWICE” and “DIAMONDS ARE 
FOREVER”. (CENTER) Director of Photography Claude Renoir, grandson of the great Impressionist painter, Auguste Renoir, and nephew of 
the illustrious director, Jean Renoir. (RIGHT) Director Lewis Gilbert also directed one of the most popular previous Bond films, “YOU ONLY 
LIVE TWICE”. (BELOW) Other views of the supertanker set, which is even larger than the enormous volcano interior designed by Ken Adam 
for “YOU ONLY LIVE TWICE”. 


The enormously successful James 
Bond films, baséd on the 007 char- 
acter created by the late lan Fleming, 
are not only great fun to watch, but, 
from the standpoint of sheer film- 
making, are always technically chal- 
lenging and innovative. 

The latest, and tenth, in the series, 
Albert R. Broccoli’s production of “THE 
SPY WHO LOVED ME”, is the biggest 
and most expensive James Bond film 
to date. Bearing out that fact was the 
construction of the world’s largest 
sound stage at Pinewood Studios, 
especially for filming the interiors of a 
supertanker that “kidnaps” three nu- 
clear submarines. 

The principal locations for “THE SPY 
WHO LOVED ME” were Egypt and 
Sardinia, where major first-unit 
shooting took place over a five-week 
period. 

The studio and set-construction was 
once again done at Pinewood Studios 
in the Buckinghamshire countryside 
outside of London. Pinewood has been 
an essential ingredient in the James 
Bond chemistry from the very 
beginning of the film series, as it was 
here that the fantastic sets and brilliant 
special effects were created for the 
previous successes. 

Other locations for the film included 
Faslane Submarine Base on the Clyde 
River on the southwest coast of Scot- 
land in the vicinity of Glasgow, where 
the Royal Navy super-secret base for 
Polaris nuclear submarines is located. 
It is a small miracle that permission was 
granted for shooting certain scenes 
which would have cost millions of 
dollars to reproduce elsewhere. 

Exteriors of a 600,000 ton super- 
tanker were shot at sea in the Bay of 
Biscay off the coast of France, Spain 
and Portugal. 

One of the most unusual locations 
was twenty miles north of the Arctic 
Circle — Baffin Island, a sparsely popu- 
lated province of Canada. Here, in a 
national reserve of extraordinary 
mountain peaks, a film unit was based 
in the town of Pangnirtung, with the 
services of two helicopters and ski- 
jump expert, Rick Sylvester, at its 
disposal for the shooting of an opening 
sequence for the film. 

The Egyptian locations included the 
streets of Cairo, the Great Pyramids of 


Gizah, the temple of Ramses II in Luxor 
Continued on Page 550 


For the latest, splashiest and most expensive James Bond adventure 
thriller to date, lan Fleming's colorful super-spy, the unsinkable 
“007’,, hunts kidnapped submarines in the world’s largest sound stage 


: F| us 

Leading actress Barbara Bach, Producer Albert “Cubby” Broccoli and “007” (Roger Moore), 
shown in the giant set representing the inside of a 600,000-ton oil tanker, built for filming of 
the latest James Bond film adventure, “THE SPY WHO LOVED ME”. The American Miss 
Bach plays the largest role in any of the Bond films, that of a Russian spy. This latest is Broc- 
coli’s first Bond production without his original partner, Harry Saltzman. “SPY” marks 
Moore’s third appearance in the role of James Bond, created on the screen by Sean Con- 
nery. 


James Bond has grappled with some bizarre baddies during his previous ten cinema capers, 
but in “THE SPY WHO LOVED ME” Roger Moore (no pygmy himself) is dwarfed by a char- 
acter called “Jaws”, played by Richard Kiel, who is 7 feet, 2 inches tall, weighs 315, wears 
size 16 shoes and eats-five meals a day. He’s what’s known as a real “heavy”. Nearly one 
billion admissions have been registered for the Bond films since cameras turned on “DR. 
NO” on Jan. 5, 1962. 


ABOUL FNEWOOD S1UDIOS’ NEW 


Search for an enclosure spacious enough to contain the latest shenanigans 
of James Bond scored zero — so the world’s largest sound stage was built 


Like a submarine breaking surface 
alongside a lot of other big ships, the 
silver-sided 007 Stage heaved into 
sight on the Pinewood Studio lot in 
Buckinghamshire, England. It’s the 
world’s biggest film stage, built to 
house the expansive thinking of 
producer Albert R. Broccoli, his pro- 
duction designer, Ken Adam, and their 
gargantuan piece of design and engi- 
neering for THE SPY WHO LOVED 
ME. It’s the first film stage to be built in 


the western world for eight years. It had 
to be if Cubby Broccoli’s ideas for his 
tenth and current Bond film were to 
become reality. There was no other film 
stage which could take in the set 
design, which includes 1,200,000 
gallons of water, a massive area of a 
full-scale 600,000-ton oil tanker, one 
United States nuclear submarine, one 
British nuclear submarine and one 
Soviet nuclear submarine, and 
hundreds of people, ships’ crews and 


film crews. 

Because there were no film stages 
big enough, Cubby and Ken Adam 
circumnavigated whole areas of Britain 
and some continental countries for a 
structure to house their towering 
designs, but as Cubby Broccoli says: 
“We saw a lot of people and places. 
They couldn’t promise anything. We 
told them we had to dig a big tank to 
take in the water and we'd have to have 
a guaranteed period. It became abso- 
lute farce. So it appeared to me it was 
more sane, after talking to the United 
Artists people, to explore the possi- 
bility of putting up a new stage. At that 
time we were hoping that the Rank 
Organisation would come in with us. 
They decided we could built the stage 
on the studio lot and we would control 
itt we — Eon Productions and United 
Artists — would be able to rent it out, so 
we went for it.” 

A young architect, Michael Brown, 
who had designed some of the world’s 
most sophisticated film and television 
stages, was called in to work with Ken 
Adam, whose studio art department 
was taking on the shape of a shipyard 
design centre. 

Appropriately enough, the new stage 
was baptised Number 007. It is 336 ft. 


Production Design sketch rendering for the largest motion picture stage in the world, built on the backlot of Pinewood Studios in the 
Buckinghamshire countryside, 35 miles from London. For the latest James Bond thriller, “THE SPY WHO LOVED ME”, it had to accom- 
modate a massive set representing the hold of a supertanker large enough to “kidnap” and hide three full-sized nuclear submarines — a big 
order in any language. Requiring seven months to completion, the new structure cost $1,650,000, including the supertanker hold, largest 


interior set ever built for a film. 


“THE SPY WHO LOVED ME 


Produced by ALBERT R. BROCCOL 
EON PRODUCTIONS Lt¢ 


long, plus an exterior tank of 38 ft., 
making an overall length of 374 ft., with 
a width of 160 ft. and a height of 53 ft. 


As a basis of comparison, the largest’ 


stage hitherto in England is at Shepper- 
ton Studios (used for SPACE ODYS- 
SEY and OLIVER) — the “H” stage, with 
dimensions of 250 ft. by 119 ft. by 45 ft. 
At Cinecitta in Rome (where CLEO- 
PATRA and BEN-HUR were shot), the 
Number 5 stage is 261 ft. by 118 ft. by 
45 ft. The largest in Hollywood is MGM 
Stage 15, which is 311 ft. by 136 ft. by 
40 ft. 

Before the construction decision was 
taken, various industrial sites were con- 
sidered, including an old R.A.F. facility 
where World War II dirigibles are still 
being stored. 

Government authorities had to 
scrutinize the stage plans before 
permission could be given for the go- 
ahead; this was given, and, to Cubby’s 
knowledge, this means that United 
Artists, along with Cubby’s Eon Pro- 
ductions, now own their only film pro- 
duction property — the 007 Stage. 

Says Broccoli, “We didn’t just go into 
it as a matter of investment; we did it 
because of the specific needs of this 
picture — and hopefully we will 
ultimately recoup what we have 
invested in it. We will keep the stage as 
long as possible over the years. United 
Artists and Eon will rent the 007 Stage 
through the guidance of Rank. The 
purpose is to keep it up and make a 
profit out of it, because | think a stage 
of this size is important in a studio that 
is alive like Pinewood.” 

When the glistening steel work for 
the new stage was being bolted during 
the parched summer in Britain, and not 


a cloud was forecast for months, the’ 


Government decreed an emergency 
situation with the nation’s taps and 
rationed the fast-disappearing water. 

Meanwhile, the water tank under the 
007 Stage was being bored out to take 
more than a million gallons of water — 
itself a reservoir many towns in Britain 
would have prayed for. Urgent 
question, as weather forecasters 
gloomily shook heads to hopeful en- 
quirers for rain: ‘‘Where are the 
1,200,000 gallons of water coming from 
for this oceanic Bond scene?” The 
answer, in two senses, was sub- 
terranean. Very few people knew that 
right underneath the stage there are 
millions of gallons of well water, and the 
studio has a license to draw it at the 
rate of 30,000,000 gallons a year for 
studio purposes, and when it has been 
drawn it is banked for repeated use. 

Constructed by Specialist Builders of 
Uxbridge, and requiring seven months 
to completion, the new structure cost 
Continued on Page 545 


co i & 
Producer of “THE SPY WHO LOVED ME”, Albert R. (“Cubby”) Broccoli (in background), 
and Production Designer Ken Adam (foreground) inspect the skeleton of the massive stage 
during its early phase of construction. One of the film industry’s most imaginative designers, 
Adam has been responsible for most of the far-out sets featured in the Bond films. 


PINEWOOD STUDIOS 


LENGTH: 374’0” 
WIDTH: 160’ 0” 
HEIGHT: 53'0” 


007 STAGE 


(0 sy 
SECTION 


(ABOVE) A schematic diagram of the stage showing the 75’ x 350’ tank. (BELOW) The com- 
pleted stage with its wall-to-wall supertanker set and the three nuclear submarines — one 
British, one American and one Russian — required by the film’s macabre script. It is hoped 
that the 007 Stage can be used for other epic-scale productions. 
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THE BRIGHTEST DAYLIGHT 
~~ SOURCE USED TO BE 
93,000,000 MILES AWAY... 


Flicker free HMI daylight | Usable at any shutter angle 
portable lighting from a <a and frame rate. Adjustable 
Berkey Colortran. Unique a) sme Color temperature control 
integrated 12 Ib. patented | _AR extends lamp life. Available 
electronic ballast/ starter. we | in Sun Spot fresnel lens 
One switch controls all a | spotlight and Sun Broad for 
electrical functions. Instant po : close in fill. Daylight; where 
hot or cold starting. Oper- rT qi you want it, when you want 
ates on 120V, 220V, and hn it. For more information 


l write Department AC 577-B 
SUNLITES 


Berkey Colortran. 


1015 Chestnut Street, Burbank Berkey P.O. Box 5, Burrell Way, Thetford 
California 91502, Tel. 213 843-1200 Photo inc. Norfolk IP24 3RB, U.K., Tel. Thetford 2484 


240V, 50/60 hertz. 
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Reasons Why You Should Buy 
a CP-16 in 1977 


A motion picture camera is only as good as its used by thousands of cameramen every day 
components. That’s why the CP-16 has a all over the world. And, it is a prime rental 
reputation as the most outstanding news and camera for major equipment firms such as 
documentary camera in the industry. All ours, which means it has to be a rugged, 
CP-16s are precision manufactured, reliable camera. Actually, there are more than 
handcrafted cameras, using the latest 77 reasons you should be filming with a CP-16. 
manufacturing techniques in optics, And, there is a CP-16 camera package priced 
mechanics and electronics to provide you for every budget. Call us today for a first-hand 
with the finest filmmaking equipment demonstration of this outstanding 14mm 


available. The CP-16 is owned and is bei iiiii--_—-_ome;d. 


y 


THE CAMERA MART, INC. VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 


W. 55th Street 200 E. Ontario. Chi I, 606% (312) 321-9406 ALAN GORDON 

: ree . Ontario, cago, Ill. la 

New York, N.Y. 10019 2659 Fondren, palice. Texas 75206. 214) 369-165 ENTERPRISES INC. 
(212) 757-6977 11043 Gratiot, Detroit, Mich. 48212 (313) 371-4920 1430 Cahuenga Blvd. 


Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
(213) 466-3561 / (213) 985-5500 


ACADEMY SCIENTIFIC OR TECHNICAL AWARDS 


A fitting tribute to those behind the scenes whose technical and 
scientific achievements make today’s motion pictures possible 


To the average filmgoer, the “magic 
of the movies” is personified by film 
stars and an occasional director loaded 
with charisma, such as Alfred Hitch- 
cock. Audiences are not concerned 
about the mechanics involved in 
putting their favorites on the screen — 
and this is as it should be. But to those 
engaged in the actual making of film, 
those mechanics are of utmost impor- 
tance, because without them, there 
would — quite literally — be no movie 
stars nor indeed, a film industry. The 
simple fact is that (including television) 
no other art form has been so com- 
pletely dependent upon technical ele- 
ments to express its artistry. That is 
why those engaged in this industry 
stand in special awe of the men behind 
the men behind the cameras — those’ 
engineers and technicians who invent 
and develop and improve the devices 
which make films and television pos- 
sible. This, too, is the reason why the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences sees fit to honor these men in 
a specific way by granting awards for 
Scientific or Technical Achievement. 

Realizing that such awards are of lit- 
tle interest to the general public, the 
Academy, quite wisely, no longer 
makes such awards on the televised 
annual Academy Awards Presen- 
tation, but honors the recipients at a 
special presentation ceremony. 

This year that ceremony was held on 


Participants in the Academy Technical or Scientific Awards Ceremony. TOP ROW: Siegfried March o4 hl the lobby of the Acad 
Seibert (Technicolor), Manfred G. Michelson (Technicolor), Geoffrey F. Norman emys magnificent new headquarters In 
(Technicolor), Harry Hirai (Canon) and M. Senoh (Canon); CENTER ROW: Glenn Berggren _— Beverly Hills and was presided over by 
(Schneider Corp.), William L. Graham (Technicolor), Volker W. Bahnemann (Arriflex Co. of Academy President Walter Mirisch, 
America), Wilton R. Holm (AMPTP Research Center), Robert M. Grubel (Consolidated Film ; Atm ath : 
Industries, acceptor for the Barnebey-Cheney Co.); BOTTOM: Dick Walker (Photo ee Pee d- 
Research), James K. Branch (President, Photo Research), Kirk Douglas, Walter Mirisch, y 

Edward H. Reichard (Consolidated Film Industries) and Donald C. Rogers (Chairman, @My Board of Governors from the 
Scientific or Technical Awards Committee) Continued on Page 554 


(LEFT) Robert M. Grubel (Consolidated Film Industries), accepting for the Barnebey-Cheney Co.; Kirk Douglas; Edward H. Reichard 
(Consolidated Film Industries. (RIGHT) Geoffrey N. Norman, William L. Graham and Siegfried Seibert (all of Technicolor); Kirk Douglas; 
Manfred G. Michelson; James K. Branch (President, Photo Research). 


e 
ra ACADIEN 
7 CTENTIO 


SCADIEMY , Ps ts 
SVaNLiON : 


(LEFT) Wilton R. Holm (AMPTP Research Center); Academy President Walter Mirisch; Kirk Douglas. (RIGHT) Raymond Woolsey (Photo 
Research); Mrs. Raymond Woolsey; James K. Branch (Photo Research). 


\CADIEMY 
CETATION 
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H 
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(LEFT) Volker 


W. Bahnemann (President, Arriflex Corp. of America); Walter Mirisch. (CENTER) Glenn Berggren (Schneider Corp.); H. 
Waegelein (Schneider Corp.). (RIGHT) Walter Mirisch; Robert E. Gottschalk (President, Panavision, Inc. 


); Kirk Douglas. 


(LEFT) Donald C. Rogers (Chairman, Scientific or Technical Awards Committee); Walter Mirisch; Kirk Douglas. (RIGHT) Walter Mirisch; Kirk 
Douglas; M. Senoh (Canon Corp.). 


In this world of 

ight deadlines, ti 
budgets and uptight 
clients... We make 
things a lot easier. 


We know what youre up against. So we provide 
you with the kind of processing service you expect. 
We understand your needs and your budgets. So send 
us your film. And relax a little. 


PROCESSING: 7247 Color Negatives, B & W Reversal, 
B & WNeg/Pos, Color ECO and EF, Color Interneg/ 
Pos, Reg. & Super 8, also: 


SOUND: Original Recording, Rerecording, Mixing, 


Interlock Screenings, Sound Optical Transfers, 
Musical Libraries 

PRODUCTION SERVICES: Editorial, Conforming 
A/B Rolls, Titling, Film Treatments, Film 
Lubrication, Scripting 

PRINTING: B & W Interneg/Pos, B & W Reversal, 
Color Interneg/Pos, Kodachrome Prints, Ektachrome 
Prints, Printing Masters, Reg. & Super 8, also: 
SPECIAL SERVICES: Color on B & W Videotape to 
Film Transfers, 35mm to 16mm Optical Reductions, 
16mm Opticals with Effects, 16mm to 8mm 
Reductions 

RENTAL, SALES, and REPAIRS: Camera and 
accessories rented. Repair service and factory 
warranty work performed. 


MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Piedmont Division, 2517 South Boulevard, Charlotte, North Carolina 28203, (704) 525-5416 
MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Suite 940, 4420 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036, (202) 659-3528 

MOTION PICTURE LABORATORIES, INC., Suite 120, 6990 Lake Ellenor Drive, Orlando Fla. 32809, (305) 857-2328 

CINE-CRAFT LABORATORIES, 8764 Beverly Boulevard, West Hollywood, California 90048, (2143) 652-7357 
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SAMUELSON 
FILM SERVICE 
LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway 
London NW2 6PQ ENGLAND 
Tel: (01) 452 8090. Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


SAMUELSON 
ALGA.CINEMA 


SARL 


24/26 Rue Jean-Moulin 

94300 Vincennes, nr. Paris FRANCE 
Tel: 328 58 30. Telex: 67260F 
Cables: Samcine Paris 


SAMCINE 
ALGA SALES 


122 Champs-Elysees 
75008 Paris FRANCE 
Tel: 359 35 33 


SAMUELSON 
FUM SERVICE 
AUSTRALIA 
(Pty) LIMITED 


25 Sirius Road, Lane Co 

Sydney 2066, N.S.W. AUSTRALIA 
Tel: 428 5300, Telex: 71 25188 
Cables: Samsmeal Sydney 


SAMCINE 
SALES LIMITED 


303/315 Cricklewood Broadway 
London NW2 6PQ ENGLAND 
Tel: (01) 452 8090. Telex: 21430 
Cables: Samcine London 


SAMUELSON 
GENOP 
(Pty) LIMITED 


Genop House, 15 Hulbert Road 

New Centre, Johannesburg S. AFRICA 
Tel: 836 4275. Telex: 43 0057 
Cables: Genop Johannesburg 
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SAMFREIGHT LIMITED 


Room 65 Cargo Agents’ Building 
London (Heathrow) Airport ENGLAND 
Tel: (01) 897 2851. Telex: 22197 
Cables: Samfreight London 


SOUTHERN LIGHTING 
ASSOCIATES LTD. 

112 Cricklewood Lane 

London NW2 2DP ENGLAND 

Tel: (01) 452 5477. Telex: 21430 

Cables: Samcine London 


THE PANAGLIDE FLOATING CAMERA SYSTEM 
HAS SO MANY ADVANTAGES 


Two models, one silent (with over 5% minutes film capacity) 2 The other ultra light weight 
Left to right reversible TV viewfinder picture for over - the - shoulder shots 
Retractable upright staff for low angle shooting 5 Unique detachable articulated support arm 
with quick release for fast operation and safety in an emergency 6 Both focus and aperture 
remotely controlled by radio and/or cable 7 Instant change battery packs 

8 A SYSTEM designed in the Panavision style of excellence 


Panaglide lightweight (Pan-Arri) System “£163.00 per day, £489.00 per week 
Panaglide Silent (Panaflex) System *£350.00 per day, £1050.00 per week 


*Sterling rental based on exchange rate $ 1.71 = £1.00 


EUROPEAN MANAGING ASSOCIATES FOR IHIA NA VISIO N 
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It is said that imitation is the sincerest form of flat- 
tery — and so, in these days when award ceremonies 
are being held for everything from nail-biting to dog- 
catching, it is wise to remember that, at least in the 
field of entertainment, the Annual Academy Awards 
Presentation is the original. 

To the general public it has become a television 
spectacle exuding Hollywood glamour, and over the 
years it has not lost its allure. This year, the largest 
audience in the history of the event — an estimated 
75,000,000 in the United States alone — watched 
Hollywood honor its own, with at least that many more 
viewing the program in foreign countries. 

To these people, the movie stars who enliven the 
telecast are the focal point of interest, and under- 
standably so — but to the people who work in the 
motion picture industry, worldwide, the event has a far 
greater significance. It is the night on which the artists 
and artisans of this great industry-art are honored by 
their peers, the people best qualified to judge 
excellence in this very special area. 

As in all of the film crafts, candidates for the “Best 
Achievement in Cinematography” award are nomi- 
nated by their fellow craftsmen — in this case the 
cinematographers, the men who know best what is or 
is not great photography. 

Since the final five pictures nominated for cinema- 
tography vary so widely in style and content, it is 
virtually impossible to choose a single one and Say: 
“This is the best,” — although the Academy general 
membership must ultimately make such a choice. 

But to the members of the American Society of 
Cinematographers, all five are “winners” in the most 
literal sense of the word. And so, it is with the deepest 
sense of pride that the ASC membership salutes and 
congratulates the following Directors of Photography 
who received nominations in the category of “Best 
Achievement in Cinematography” for the Academy’s 
49th Annual Awards Presentation: 


RICHARD H. KLINE, ASC 
“King Kong” 


ERNEST LASZLO, ASC 
“Logan’s Run” 


OWEN ROIZMAN, ASC 
“Network” 


ROBERT SURTEES, ASC 
“A Star is Born” 


HASKELL WEXLER, ASC 
“Bound for Glory” 


“KING KONG” 


“KING KONG” — photographed by 
Richard H. Kline, ASC, is Dino De 
Laurentiis’ spectacular remake of the 
1944 “beauty and the beast” classic 
about a 40-foot gorilla who falls in love 
with a mere slip of a girl. In photo- 
graphing it, Kline overcomes techni- 
cal problems of incredible com- 
plexity to make a far-out fantasy very 
believable. His camera artistry lends 
rich mood, suspense and even ro- 
mance to what is, in its bare bones, an 
adventure film played on a huge 
canvas. 


RICHARD H. KLINE, ASC 
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ERNEST LASZLO, ASC 


“LOGAN’S RUN” — photographed by 
Ernest Laszlo, ASC, is a visually 
stunning cinematic excursion into the 
23rd Century, when life (until the age 
of 30) is lived for pleasure alone in a 
domed, fully computerized city-state. 
With the sure skill and artistic taste of 
the veteran cinematographer, Laszlo 
flashes far forward in time and gives 
an elegant and consistent visual gloss 
not only to Dale Hennessy’s striking 
studio sets, but to equally spectacu- 
lar structures and areas filmed on 
location. 


“LOGAN'S RUN” 
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“NETWORK” 


“NETWORK” — photographed by 
Owen Roizman, ASC, is Paddy 
Chayefsky’s brilliant dramatic satire 
on those who work behind the scenes 
of an enormous television complex. 
Filming almost entirely on location in 
actual interiors, Roizman exercises 
exquisite control of his lighting, 
creates a wide range of visual moods 
and manages to lend true artistry to 
sets and situations which, by their very 
mundane nature, did not present vast 
opportunity for creative cinematog- 
raphy. 


OWEN ROIZMAN, ASC 


“A STAR IS BORN” 


“A STAR 1S BORN”-— photographed~~ 


by Robert Surtees, ASC, is the third 
remake of a twice-told film tale about 
an unknown girl who soars to star- 
dom, while her big-star husband hits 
the skids made slick by alcohol. 
Three-time Academy Award-winning 
cinematographer Surtees faithfully 
captures the tinsel glamor and 
frenetic beat of the contemporary 
rock scene, while lending a visually 
romantic aura to what is essentially a 
tender love story that inexorably ends 
in tragedy. 


ROBERT SURTEES, ASC 


HASKELL WEXLER, ASC 


~“BOUND--FOR--GLORY”-—--pho- 


tographed by Haskell Wexler, ASC, is 
a meticulously detailed filmic biog- 
raphy of the late folksinger-poet 
Woody Guthrie. Set in the Depres- 
sion and Dustbow/l era of the Thirties, 
the period is vividly re-created in a 
series of haunting images. Wexler 
uses precisely modelled soft light to 
lend an almost palpable texture to 
scenes of America’s not-too-distant 
history when poverty and despair 
Stalked the land and a kind of in- 
nocence still prevailed. 


“BOUND FOR GLORY’ 


_ 
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Peter Rosen just made an 
“impossible” shot. 


Chem-lone made that shot possi ble. 


“Filming a TV special for the Children’s Television Workshop filtering through barred windows. 
(creators of Sesame Street and the Electric Company) in two “Thanks to Chem-Tone we were able to handle the worst 
Texas prisons created some unusual production problems. lighting conditions without excessive expense and set-up time. 
“What is Sesame Street doing in prison? It “Chem-Tone enabled us to push ECN 7247 
seems that many children spend hours in prison one stop to ASA 250, and even two stops to ASA 
visiting rooms. Bored and restless, they add to 500 without grain increase or loss of resolution. 
other visiting room problems. “What's more, TVC’s lab color corrections cre- 
“It was therefore decided to set up a program ated a soft, natural look without the excessive 
where Sesame Street could be viewed, and contrast and brightness associated with 7247. 
where trained inmates could tutor the kids in edu- “And shooting thousands of miles from New 
cational activities. York didn't make us a bit nervous. We knew that 
“C.T.W. asked us to make a film on this subject. TVC's daily lab phone call would immediately pin- 
“Naturally, prison presented us with terrible point any exposure or color problems. 


lighting conditions. We had neither the time nor the permission “The film will be airedi in early '77. We think TVC should be as 
to install additional lights, yet we had to shoot inmates cells, _ proud of it as we are.’ 


mess halls, shops, recreation areas and down long bleak cor- _— Peter Botant cei GduaeriblirocieuiG ainceneaanal 
ridors lit only by a few fluorescents and tiny amounts of daylight | Peter Rosen Productions, Inc. New York City 


= 


Only $ has Chem Tone : 


tvc laboratories, inc. 311 west 43rd street, new york 10036 (212) 397-8600 
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Re-Introducing the Super8 Sound Recorder 


In 1973, just six months before 
Eastman Kodak introduced 
single-system sound to Super 8, 
a group of filmmakers, scientists, 
and engineers in Cambridge, 
Mass. formed Super8 Sound, Inc. 
and introduced the Super8 Sound 


Recorder, the first fullcoat 
magnetic film recorder for 
Super 8. 


Today Super8 Sound, Inc. is 
pleased to offer two Super8 
Sound Recorders. 


Super8 Sound Recorder | is an 
improved version of the world’s 
most widely used Super 8 full- 
coat magnetic film recorder. It 
now includes a built-in sync 
meter and reel extenders are 
optionally available to provide 
one hour of running time. 


Super8 Sound Recorder II is 
smaller and lighter than 

Super8 Sound Recorder |, yet 
with a metal case, instant start/ 
stop/pause control, and higher 
fidelity: better signal/noise 
ratio and frequency 

response. 


monitor 


Both Super8 Sound Recorders 
combine all the functions of 
location recorder, laboratory 
resolver, sound studio dubber, 
and transfer recorder for stripe- 
to-fullcoat, fullcoat-to-stripe, 
and fullcoat-to-video sync 
transfers. 


The Super8 Sound Recorders 
are compatible with 

all sync sound 

systems, including 

crystal and pilotone, 

and with nearly one 

hundred double-system and 
single-system sync sound 
Super 8 cameras. 


Why 
You Need a 
Super8 Sound Recorder 


The Super8 Sound Recorder 
puts into your hands all the 
capabilities of a 16mm or 35mm 
film sound studio. You can 
transfer your own location sound 
to magnetic film, you can dub 
your own music and narration 
tracks, you can cut separate 
tracks and mix them without 
the high labor charges of the 
sound studio engineer, and 
because you do it yourself you 
keep direct creative control of 
your own sound track. 


Super8 Sound multiple-gang motorized 
editing benches allow frame-for-frame 
editing of sound and picture. 


Unlike 16mm where optical 
sound is normally prepared by a 
laboratory, with Super 8 you 
can then transfer your finished 
composite master sound track 
to the edge stripe of release 
prints, or to the sound channel 
of a video tape recorder. 


Now that Super 8 offers all the 


professional 
ed techniques of 
- sync sound 


~“ filmmaking at a 
~ capital cost one-fifth 


Super8 Sound Crystal 
Camera Controls provide 
cableless sync filming 
with both Super8 Sound 
Recorders. 


Optional Reel Extenders increase the 
19-minute running time of 
Super8 Sound Recorder | to one hour. 


that of comparable 16mm 
equipment, isn’t it time you got 
into Super 8? 


Whether you’re just entering 
filmmaking, or a veteran 16mm 
filmmaker trying to lower your 
film stock and equipment costs, 
you should be working in 

Super 8. And if you’re already 
using Super 8 as a silent 

film — isn’t it time 

you got into 


How to Get into Sync 


1. Send us your name. We'll 
put you on our mailing list and 
send you technical brochures 
on our Super8 Sound Recorders 
and Editing Benches. 


2. Send us $3. We'll send you 
the User’s Manuals for both 
Super8 Sound Recorders, and 
our 80-page comprehensive 
equipment Catalog. 
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From the Super 8 Professionals.... Super8 Sound, Inc. 


95C Harvey Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02140 
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The youngest nominee for an acting 
Oscar was Jackie Cooper, nominated 
as best actor at the age of nine for his 
performance in “Skippy”. Youngest 
player to receive an award was Shirley 
Temple, who was five years old when 
she was voted an Honorary Juvenile 
Award in 1934. Youngest ever to be 
voted an Oscar was Tatum O’Neal, who 
was 10 when she won for her support- 
ing performance in “Paper Moon”. 

Forty-five different actors have been 
best actor winners. Only Fredric March, 
Spencer Tracy, Gary Cooper and Mar- 
lon Brando have won twice. There was 
one tie, in 1931/32 between March 
(“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”) and Wal- 
lace Beery (“The Champ”). Spencer 
Tracy leads all actors in nominations — 
nine. 

Forty women have been voted best 
actress. Katharine Hepburn, whose 


eleven nominations lead all thespians- 


in this field, is the only three-time 
winner in the best actress category. 
Two-time recipients are Ingrid Berg- 
man, Bette Davis, Olivia de Havilland, 
Glenda Jackson, Vivien Leigh, Luise 
Rainer and Elizabeth Taylor. There has 
been one tie, in 1968 between Kath- 
arine Hepburn (“The Lion in Winter’) 
and Barbra Streisand (“Funny Girl”). 

In the supporting actor field, only 
three have repeated: Walter Brennan, 
with three, and Anthony Quinn and 
Peter Ustinov, with two each. 

Shelley Winters is the only actress to 
win two Oscars in the supporting 
category. 

Helen Hayes, Ingrid Bergman and 
Jack Lemmon are the only performers 
in Academy history to win in both act- 
ing categories. Hayes won the best 
actress award in 1931/32 for “The Sin 
of Madelon Claudet”, and the support- 
ing actress award in 1970 for “Air- 
port’. Bergman won the best actress 
award for “Gaslight”, 1944, and “Anas- 
tasia’, 1956, and the supporting 
actress award for “Murder On the 
Orient Express”, 1974. Lemmon won 
the supporting actor award in 1955 for 
“Mister Roberts”, and the best actor 
award in 1973 for “Save the Tiger”. 

There have been ten posthumous 
awards, but only one for acting — that 
awarded to Peter Finch this year for his 
performance in “Network”. 

Only sister act among the Oscar 
winners: Joan Fontaine, who won the 
best actress award in 1941 for “Sus- 
picion”’; and Olivia de Havilland, who 


ALL ABOUT "OSCAR” 


for “The Heiress”. 

One brother-sister achievement: 
Lionel Barrymore, best actor for “A 
Free Soul” in 1931, and Ethel Barry- 
more, best supporting actress for 
“None But the Lonely Heart” in 1944. 
Brother John never won an Oscar. 

On two occasions father and son 
walked off with Oscars. Walter Huston 
was the best supporting actor of 1948 
for “Treasure of Sierra Madre”. For di- 
recting and scripting the same movie, 
son John Huston won two Oscars. 
Similarly, in 1974, Francis Ford Cop- 
pola won Oscars for writing and 
directing “The Godfather Part II” while 
his father, Carmine Coppola, won an 
award for his original dramatic score 
for the same film. 

There have been 45 different 
masters of ceremonies, with Bob Hope 
holding the record for the most appear- 
ances, 15. 

In the acting ranks, five married 
couples were nominated in the same 
year: Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, 
best actor and best actress, “The 
Guardsman”, 1931/32; Frank Sinatra, 
supporting actor (won award), “From 
Here to Eternity”, and Ava Gardner, 
best actress, ““Mogambo’, 1953; 
Charles Laughton, best actor, and Elsa 
Lanchester, best supporting actress, 
“Witness for the Prosecution’, 1957; 
Rex Harrison, best actor, “Cleopatra”, 
and Rachel Roberts, best actress, “This 
Sporting Life’, 1963; Richard Burton, 
best actor, and Elizabeth Taylor, best 
actress (won award), “Who's Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf?”, 1966. 

“Ben-Hur,” winner in 1959, is the all- 
time record holder among motion 
pictures, with 11 awards. “West Side 
Story” is next with ten, followed by 
another musical, “Gigi”, with nine. “All 
About Eve” received the most nomi- 
nations, 14. It won six awards. 

Top Oscar winner of all time? Walt 
Disney, with an astonishing total of 31. 

The first Academy Awards Presenta- 
tion was held on May 16, 1929, at the 
Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel. Other cere- 
monies have been staged at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, the Ambassador Hotel and 
the Shrine Auditorium in Los Angeles, 
in the Academy’s own theater in its first 
building on the outskirts of Beverly 
Hills, in the Pantages Theater and 
Grauman’s Chinese Theater in Holly- 
wood, and in the Civic Auditorium in 
Santa Monica. This year’s Oscar Show 
was held in the Dorothy Chandler Pa- 
vilion of the Los Angeles Music Center 
Continued.on Page we 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF 


ATRPORT "“a'a 


After “THE POSEIDON ADVEN- 
TURE”, “EARTHQUAKE”, “AIRPORT”, 
“THE TOWERING INFERNO”, “AIR- 
PORT ’75” and “THE HINDENBURG’”, it 
might seem that the “disaster” cycle of 
super-spectacles would have just 
about run its course. But not quite. 
There is another one currently in re- 
lease, and, like its predecessors, it 
reaffirms the incredible talent and 
expertise of Hollywood technicians 
when it comes to putting horrendous 
happenings onto the screen on an epic 
scale. 

Take a lavishly accoutred, privately 
owned 747 jumbo jet. Load the plush 
airship with a cargo of priceless art 
treasures, people it with a gathering of 
glamourous jet-setters, and set it fly- 
ing over the hazardous Bermuda Tri- 
angle. Add a few desperate hijackers 
for good measure, and you’ve got one 
of the most harrowing adventure 
stories ever put on film, “AIRPORT ’77”, 
a Jennings Lang Production for Uni- 
versal. 

Produced by William Frye and 
directed by Jerry Jameson from an ori- 
ginal screenplay by Michael Scheff and 
David Spector, “AIRPORT ’77” boasts a 
dazzling all-star cast, including Jack 
Lemmon, Lee Grant, Brenda Vaccaro, 
Olivia de Havilland, Joseph Cotten, 
Darren McGavin, Christopher Lee, 


Versatile cinematographer discusses the problems and challenges 
of photographing the crash of a custom-built 747 into 50 feet 
of water — with most of it being filmed on a studio sound stage 


George Kennedy, and James Stewart 
as a wealthy art patron, owner of the 
doomed 747. 

Popular demand following the over- 
whelming success of “AIRPORT” and 
“AIRPORT ’75” — two of the highest 
grossing films in Universal’s history — 
led to the development of “AIRPORT 
77”. Derived (like the two previous 
films) from Arthur Hailey’s best-selling 
novel, Airport,” the new tale of air- 
borne adventure is not a sequel; rather, 
it offers a totally original cast of char- 
acters facing new peril aboard a pri- 
vate 747 jumbo jet. 

Principal photography on what was 
to be one of the most elaborate avia- 
tion films in movie history began on 
Monday, August 9, 1976 on Universal 
Studios’ Stage 27. There, the main 
lounge of a 747 was re-created exactly 
to scale, and decorated with the 
extreme luxury appropriate to a pri- 
vate jet. 

Constructed on gimbals, the entire 
lounge set could be moved up, down, 
forwards or backwards, and tilted to 
either side. Suspended just above the 
lounge were three huge containers, 
each holding 2,000 gallons of water 
which ultimately cascaded through the 
set during the filming of “AIRPORT 
77” ’s climactic sequence. 

Exterior portions of the jet liner, plus 


Shown under construction at Universal City Studios is one of the major sets for “AIRPORT 
77”, a section of a custom-built 747. The set was constructed on gimbals so that the entire 
lounge section could be moved up, down, forward or backwards, and tilted to either side. 
Above the set were three huge containers, each holding 2,000 gallons of water which cas- 
caded through the set during the climactic sequence. Chute from these dump tanks can be 


seen at left. 


cargo areas, a private bedroom and the 
control room were constructed, also to 
scale, on nearby Stage 28. 

During pre-production consultation 
with Boeing Aircraft, “AIRPORT 77”’s 
producer, William Frye, learned that an 
actual jet built to the specifications of 
the film’s jet would cost in the 
neighborhood of 45 million dollars, 30 
million for the basic craft, with an addi- 
tional 15 million for private detailing. 

On September 11, the “AIRPORT 
’'77” company moved to San Diego for 
approximately two weeks of filming. 
These sequences were shot with the 
cooperation and assistance of the 
United States Navy, and featured the 
use of the U.S.S. Cayuga, the Navy Co- 
ordination Center, Naval helicopters 
and frogmen, a Navy landing field and 
S-3 aircraft, the Coast Guard Admiral’s 
office, a Coast Guard cutter and a U.S. 
Coast Guard station. 

Additional sequences were filmed at 
the Burbank Airport, Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport and Dulles Airport in 
Washington, D.C. The company also 
filmed for several days in Miami, 
Florida, at Vizcaya, the 100-million- 
dollar former John Deering estate, now 
a museum. Underwater sequences 
were filmed on Universal’s back lot and 
at the largest fresh water springs in the 
world, Wakula Springs, near Talla- 
hassee, Florida. Principal photog- 
raphy was completed in Miami on 
November 4, 1976. 

The Director of Photography on 
“AIRPORT ’77” was versatile veteran 
cinematographer Philip Lathrop, ASC, 
who had previously done double 
“disaster duty” at Universal in shooting 
“EARTHQUAKE” and “AIRPORT ’75”. 
In the following interview for American 
Cinematographer he discusses the 
unique problems, techniques and chal- 
lenges involved in his photography of 
“AIRPORT '77”: 


QUESTION: Can you tell me about 
some of the special problems you 
encountered in photographing “AIR- 
PORT ’77”? 


LATHROP: As you know, most of the 
action takes place aboard a 747 which 
has been remodeled as a plush private 
plane. It crashes and sinks under 50 


feet of water. It was very difficult to 
shoot because of the shortage of water 
tanks in Hollywood today. They haven’t 
shot any underwater pictures that make 
use of tanks for so long that there just 
isn't anyplace to shoot them anymore. 
What we had to do was build the seg- 
ment of the 747 and then switch them 
around — shoot one, then take it out of 
the tank and put another one in. This 
made it very difficult for the director 
because he had to keep shooting out of 
continuity on a picture that should have 
been shot in continuity. 


QUESTION: Doesn’t most of the ac- 
tion of the picture take place in the 
main lounge of that 747? 


LATHROP: Yes. The main lounge of the 
plane was about 80 feet long and 20 
feet wide and was built to the exact 
dimensions of a real 747, except that it 
didn’t have the usual rows of pas- 
senger seats in it. It was a /uxurious 
lounge with plush seats and couches, a 
bar and a big TV screen on which we 
actually ran Discovision programs. The 
Discovision setup we used belonged to 
Lew Wasserman, head of MCA/Uni- 
versal, and was the only one in exis- 
tence at the time, so we had to take it 
out of his office to use on the set. The 
main lounge was placed in our largest 


tank on a gimbal and was set in about: 


ten feet of water. The gimbal moved 
from side to side and end to end, and 
the set could be submerged about 50% 
under the water by tipping it down and 
over on its side. There were three enor- 
mous dump tanks that poured tons of 
water through that set for about 25 sec- 
onds at one point of the story when the 
plane was being lifted out of the water. 
They lift it at the wrong angle and 
something breaks loose, which sends 
the water pouring through there. Also, 
by lowering the plane into the tank and 
shaking it, we were able to get the 
effect of it hitting the water before it 
actually settles. 


QUESTION: How many sets repre- 
senting the interior of the plane were 
used? 


LATHROP: In addition to the main 
lounge, there were the cargo holds, a 
library, bedrooms, a galley area and a 
complete flight deck — all built to exact 
full scale. The sets were constructed on 
three levels, the lounge being on the 
main level, with the flight deck above 
and the cargo holds below, just as ona 
real 747. They even went so far as to in- 
stall a complete ceiling of the exact 
type used on the actual plane. This 
made it very difficult to light. Here you 
had an 80-foot set with 35 people in it 
and the ceiling showing most of the 
time. Since there was no place to put 
conventional lighting units, the illumi- 
nation of that set took a lot of carefui 
pre-planning. Fortunately, | was given 
sufficient preparation time, but mostly, 
at least for the longer shots, | was 
actually lighting with the practical light 
units that existed in the set. The ceiling 
was solid, but it had little four-foot 
sections covered with translucent 
material (opal glass) all throughout the 
interior. These gave the effect of 
fluorescent lighting, but we didn’t use 
fluorescents. The light came from hid- 
den bulbs bounced off a white ceiling to 
provide indirect illumination, and that 
was all | used to light the entire set for 
the long shots. Consequently, | had to 
work at a key of very few footcandles. A 
terrific spread of light was required in 
those long shots, but fortunately | was 
shooting with the newest 5247 color 
negative. | don’t think | could have done 
it so successfully with any other emul- 
sion. 


QUESTION: That kind of soft overall 
lighting is fine for long shots, but what 
about the closer shots; were you able 
to model the light for those? 


LATHROP: Yes. When we came in fora 


’ close shot | was able to clean it up by 


using keys and that sort of thing. But 
what made the lighting really difficult 
was the fact that the story called for six 
different light changes. We started out 
at night with normal lighting. Then, 
when the plane hits, the lights go out. 
Then there is absolute darkness until 
the emergency generator starts up. 


“AIRPORT ’77” Director of Photography 


Philip Lathrop, ASC, has proved his versa- 
tility on a wide range of feature subjects, 
varying in photographic style from “MAME” 
to “EARTHQUAKE”. 


Emergency lights come on, providing 
perhaps 25% of the normal amount of 
light. A major portion of the action 
takes place in that kind of lighting. 
Then, when the plane sinks beneath the 
water, it goes into another different 
type of lighting. When it becomes day- 
light, with the plane 50 feet under the 
water, yet another different kind of 
lighting is called for. Finally, when the 
plane is raised and reaches the top of 
the water, there is another change of 
lighting. Fortunately, | had the time to 
pre-rig these various lighting schemes 
and we spent four weeks on just the 
pre-lighting. There was a tremendous 
amount of wiring required and a lot of 
work, but the end result was ‘that we 
had each separate light change on its 
own master switch. All we had to do 
was hit a switch and | was 95% lit for 
whatever effect was required. That was 
really the only way you could do it effi- 
ciently; otherwise, it would have taken 
forever. An extra bonus of this method 
was that it enabled me to show the 
producer and director in advance 
Continued on Page 508 


Various aspects of the main lounge of the 747 designed by George Webb and constructed exactly to full-size scale, with all of the luxury 
appointments appropriate to a private jet belonging to an immensely wealthy man. Built on three levels, the plane included (besides the main 
lounge) such settings as fore and aft cargo areas, a galley, bedrooms and a complete flight deck. Not only did the sets have to look aes- 
thetically correct, but they had to “work” in terms of the intricate special effects involved, including inundation by thousands of gallons of 


water. 


Sol Negrin, A.S.C. 


Beautiful Brooklyn, 
Bright and Blue... 


“It’s always a balancing act when you shoot the outside 
from the inside,” says Sol Negrin, A.S.C.“On this scene 
from ‘Kojak’s Days,’ I had a 2 to 2% stop difference 
between the exterior and the interior, and a wide ex- 
panse of glass as a backdrop. I used neutral density 
RoscoSun N6 on the window to bring the level down. 
With the 58” width of the RoscoSun I had no problems 
with seams and it was clear enough to shoot the city in 
the background right through the gel. I then balanced 
out the daylight with the new HMI’s which I bounced 
off foamcore for a soft natural look.” 


At Rosco, we consider that we’re in the business of 
providing easy solutions to difficult problems. Using 
RoscoSun N6 and HMI, Sol Negrin was able to achieve 
exactly the effect he wanted. The extra width of Rosco- 
Sun, which comes in 58” wide rolls x 100 square feet, 


was created to solve the problem of extra large win- 
dows. It’s optically clear to permit you to shoot through 
without distortion and it’s available in the full range of 
neutral, four densities of 85 and combinations of both 
to meet every condition you might encounter. Our new 
daylight HMI’s are extremely efficient, requiring very 
little power to generate a tremendous light output. 


Rosco offers you the widest choice of light control 
media, and new media are added constantly to solve 
the new problems that develop. 


If you’d like to get complete information on all the 
products Rosco offers the cinematographer, just get in 
touch with us. If we don’t have just the right product to 
fill your needs, we might create a new one. 


That’s how the rest of our line was born. 


(POSCO - 


36 Bush Avenue, Port Chester, N.Y. 10573 * (914) 937-1300 « Telex: 131472 
1135 North Highland Avenue, Hollywood, California * (213) 462-2233 « Telex: 691123 
69/71 Upper Ground, London SE19PQ « 01-633-9220 


Interior scene from ‘‘Kojak’s Days” shot with HMI bounce light and through RoscoSun N6 on the windows. 
Director of Photography: Sol Negrin, A.S.C. 
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exactly how the set was going to look 
under the different conditions called for 
in the script. It worked out great in that 
respect. 


QUESTION: Did you have the conven- 
ience of wild walls in those plane 
interiors? 


LATHROP: Some of the walls were 
removable in the larger sections, but 
we actually didn’t remove any of them 
during the shooting. The reasoning was 
that by not removing the walls you are 
forced to do more natural lighting. If 
you remove the walls, the first thing you 
know you’ve got light coming in from 
the sides and other directions that are 
just not authentic to the natural 
sources. So we worked with all the 
walls in. We never took any walls out 
anyplace — except once to do a crane 
shot. Maybe this is doing it the hard 
way, but I’ve found that you tend to get 
lazy when you have wild walls. There’s 
the temptation to pull out a wall and 
throw in a 10K where it never should 
be, in terms of the authentic source. 
Working inside an airplane, as we were, 
you really have no appreciable light 
coming in through the windows, 
because they’re too small. Your only 
authentic source is the light that comes 
from above. Consequently, the whole 
set had to be lit from the top. To model 
the light for the closer shots | bought 
100 midget lights. They were a little bit 
larger than the Mini-Mole (which is like 


} me 


For director Jerry Jameson (checked shirt), who was directing his first feature, “AIRPORT 
77” represented a formidable challenge, mainly because of the shortage of tank space. Be- 
cause of the need to constantly juggle sets in and out of the tank, he was forced to shoot out 
of continuity on a picture that almost required shooting in continuity. His extensive exper- 


ience as a film editor helped in this respect. 


the old “inky-dink”) and during the pre- 
lighting period we strategically hid 
them around the set — and it was 
something to hide them. 


QUESTION: Where did you hide them? 


LATHROP: Well, fortunately, when | 
first saw the set the ceiling hadn’t been 
installed yet, and | said to the Pro- 
duction Designer, George C. Webb, 
“We’d better do something to figure out 
how to light this.” In a commercial 747 


The main lounge of the plane, lighted for night interior effect, one of six different lighting 
moods required by the story. Several weeks prior to the start of production were spent in pre- 
wiring and rigging for these various lighting schemes, so that when a change was called for, it 
was only necessary to throw a switch. Modelled light for closer shots could be achieved by 


placing small lamps in ports above. Note foreg 


this. 


round port with covering removed to permit 
* 


there are a lot of structures in the 
ceiling that would permit you to hide 
lights, but in our set all of that had been 
taken out and there was only smooth 
ceiling. | said, “We want this to look like 
the interior of a 747 that has been re- 
vamped, so there’s no reason why we 
can’t put a light in here and there that 
isn’t in a regular 747 — because this 
isn’t a regular 747.” Webb was very co- 
operative and he agreed to build half- 
way down the lounge a little grillwork 
jutting out in which | could hide one of 
the tiny lights beamed toward the back 
of the set. Those little midget lights are 
fantastic. The basic unit is a Mole- 
Richardson light that is used instead of 
the inky-dinks, because the inkies have 
a very tiny fresnel lens. This unit has a 
three-inch fresnel with a 250-watt bulb 
behind it and it’s terrific. The relatively 
large fresnel gives you a nice spread of 
light. Unlike the inky-dink, which, 
because of its small lens, holds back 
much of the light, this unit, using the 
same size bulb, lets all of the light come 
through. The luminaire is about half 
again as large as that of the inky-dink, 
but it gives you twice as much light. On 
occasion we did use some inky-dinks, 
however, because we could get them 
into places that were even too small for 
the midget lights. For shots where the 
ceiling didn’t show and we had a crowd 
of people scattered around in different 
places, | was able to take out the 
indirect lighting units | mentioned — 
they slipped out easily — and use Baby 
Juniors up there mounted on rails. The 
rails worked fine, because we didn’t 
have to nail a thing up there to hold the 


lights, and if a light wasn’t hitting in 
quite the right place, all we had to do 
was Slide it along the rail. It was so 
much faster that way. Actually we didn’t 
use the Baby Juniors very much, 
though; practically everything was lit 
with the midgets. 


QUESTION: What about lighting the 
other areas on board the plane? 


LATHROP: The bedroom, which was 
very small, and the cargo holds were lit 
with practicals, the actual lights in- 
Stalled in the ceiling. They were 300- 
watt underwater lights (because we 
used the same lights when we put the 
set underwater). | put opal glass under 
them and it spread the light beauti- 
fully. They gave me plenty of light and it 
looked real and natural when anyone 
walked under them. All | did was set a 
little single Broad just to provide a bit of 


soft front light. | didn’t actually have to 
do that, but! did it just to pick it up a bit. 
In any event, | was ready to go no 
matter what they wanted to shoot. 


QUESTION: Did that apply also to your 
moving camera shots? 


LATHROP: No, I’m speaking of the 
longer shots where the camera was 
more or less static. We had dolly shots 
all up and down the sets and, in such 
cases, we had to go into a little dif- 
ferent kind of lighting. We had to set 
spots and keys and it took a bit of time 
to do that. | had to set keys to make 
people look good; otherwise, all the 
light would have been on top of their 
heads. But even so, having the remov- 
able compartments in the ceiling with 
rails already installed meant that those 
keys could be set very fast. Everything 
was up there already. | never had to use 


a light on the floor and never used any- 
thing larger than a Baby Junior. Most of 
our lights were the midgets | men- 
tioned. The midgets have a slightly dif- 
ferent color quality. They’re a little more 
yellow, because the Kelvin rating isn’t 
quite so high, but as long as you use 
them consistently and don’t get any 
blue into the scene, you can get any- 
thing you want in the printing. 


QUESTION: You spoke earlier of 
having to use a low footcandle level for 
lighting the plane interiors. Can you 
tell me approximately what the range 
was? 


LATHROP: The highest level | ever 
used was 50 footcandles and the lowest 
was around 25, and | was able to work 
comfortably in that range. This new 
5247 film has such great latitude that | 
Continued on Page 512 


In the climactic sequence near the end of the picture the plane, which has crashed into 50 feet of water and remained more or less watertight 
due to pressurization, is being lifted out of the water by means of Navy balloons. The operation is attempted at too rapid a speed and tons of 
water come crashing into the plane, deluging the passengers. The water, channeled through a chute (UPPER LEFT), was released from three 
overhead dump tanks, each holding 2,000 gallons. 
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processed and/or printed ® 
by ® 
MGM LABORATORIES, INC. 


PHOTOGRAPHING “AIRPORT ’77” 
Continued from Page 509 


was able to do something I’d never 
done before — namely, | was able to 
use the same stop with 25 footcandles 
as | would normally use with 75 foot- 
candles. | couldn’t believe it. The 
results were fantastic and the blacks 
were still there. Let’s take, for example, 
the shot in which the lights flicker and 
dim down because the generator is 
going out. | lit the shot at 25 foot- 
candles as my “normal” exposure 
(which actually put me about a stop- 
and-a-half underexposed); then all we 
did was bring the lights down on a 
dimmer. Of course, the light went 
warm, due to the loss of Kelvin, but that 
was alright, because that’s exactly what 
would happen if lights dimmed down in 
such a situation. What was amazing 
was that, even though we must have 
gone down to 5 footcandles, there was 
still full density on the faces. You just 
can’t underexpose that film. Using film 
of that ASA rating, | would normally use 
150 footcandles to shoot at T/4 with 
normal development — or 75 foot- 
candles, forcing one stop — but all our 
night stuff was shot with 50 foot- 
candles at T/4 (forcing one stop), which 
made it half-a-stop under normal. It’s 
my general practice to always knock off 
50 footcandles for night shooting, 
because | figure that if you are one stop 
underexposed, you are in no trouble at 
all. Consequently, half-a-stop of under- 
exposure is even less of a problem. Of 
course, every cameraman approaches 
night shooting differently. 


QUESTION: How does your method 
work in terms of dailies? 


LATHROP: Well, of course, with one- 
light dailies you’re really shooting for 
the lab, instead of shooting for yourself 


—% a 


Philip Lathrop gives instructions for the placing of the Panaflex camera, of which he says: “I 
had made a big pitch for that camera, because | could foresee certain difficulties that would 
arise in relation to space . .. The compactness of the Panaflex made it possible to get around 
easily inside those cramped sets, whereas a bigger camera would have made it necessary to 


take walls out.” 


and letting the lab fix it. But that’s fine, 
because then you know what you’ve 
really got. That’s the reason I’ve arrived 
at set exposures for standard types of 
lighting. | know what the outside limits 
are on both ends. However, | always try 
to include in the scene, as a reference, 
something that has a bit of full expo- 
sure to it — whether it’s a little spot on 
the wall or just a rim-light highlight. If 
you don’t have this, all you’ve got is a 
flat nothing and there’s nothing for the 
lab to print to. 


QUESTION: You spoke of forcing the 
development one stop. How consis- 
tently did you do that? 


LATHROP: | forced everything one stop 
and the reason was that it gave me the 
advantage of that extra stop without a 
bit of change in the quality. | couldn’t 
tell the difference between scenes that 
had been forced and those that had 
not. There was absolutely no change in 
terms of grain. Of course, we were 
using Panavision anamorphic, but even 
in 1.85 you don’t notice a difference. | 
believe they’ve rated the film too slow. 
They could rate it at ASA 250 — or ASA 
200 at the very Jeast. I’m speaking of 
the new, improved 5247. 


QUESTION: Did you notice any build- 
up in contrast with one-stop forcing? 


After a month of shooting in the studio, the company moved to San Diego for approximately two weeks of filming. These sequences were shot 
with the cooperation and assistance of the United States Navy, and featured the use of the U.S.S. Cayuga (shown here), the Navy Co- 
ordination Center, Naval helicopters and frogmen, a Navy landing field and S-3 aircraft, the Coast Guard Admiral’s office, a Coast Guard 


cutter and a U.S. Coast Guard station. 


LF 


LATHROP: That was especially impres- 
sive. There’s no added contrast, such 
as you used to get with the “old” 5247. 
They’ve taken all of it out. This new film 
eats into the shadows unbelievably. 
Actually, when we started the picture, 
the new film stock wasn’t yet available 
in quantity. Universal had a small allot- 
ment of it (100,000 feet) and they were 
going to use it for shooting TV films. 
But | went to Bill Edwards, Head of the 
Camera Department, and said: “Look, 
you’ve got a 12-million-dollar pro- 
duction here. Why not put the film stock 
on this picture instead of on a TV show? 
At least give me enough film to shoot 
the interiors on that 80-foot set, 
because | have nowhere to set lights in 
the back and in the corners.” I’d made 
some tests — shooting the same scene 
with the old 5247, the new 5247 and the 
5254 negative. The new 5247 was so far 
superior in quality to the other two that 
you wouldn’t believe the difference. | 
showed this test to Bill and, being a co- 
operative guy, he said: “I'll give you 
enough film to at least shoot the 
interiors on the big set.” He did, and it 
was a big, big help to me. As it turned 
out, more of the new film started to 
come through and | was able to shoot 
the whole picture with it. | was tickled to 
death that it came out just when | need- 
ed it. 


QUESTION: How did you get across, in 


visual terms, the idea that the plane 
was underwater in those sequences 
just after it supposedly crashed into 
the ocean and sank? 


LATHROP: That was one of our main 
problems. Our main source of light was 
inside the plane, but when the lounge 
was underwater we had to create the 
suggestion of water outside the 
windows (which were about the size of 
portholes). What we did, in order to get 
the effect of water out there, was to put 
one-foot-deep tanks in back of the 
windows and then, in back of those, 
about eight feet away, a green backing 
for the night effect. We put a very faint 
flicker of light on the backing and some 
little bubbles coming up through the 
water in the window tanks, and it 
looked exactly as if you were under- 
water. It was really an amazing effect. 


QUESTION: Were there individual lit- 
tle tanks on each window? 


LATHROP: No, each tank covered 
about three windows, and we never 
shot through more than that at any one 
time. When it was supposed to be day- 
light | went to a daylight blue backing 
outside, very faintly lit, and got the 
same effect of shooting through water. 
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Filming proceeds on the deck of the U.S.S. Cayuga, with James Stewart (far right) in front of 
the camera. Like the other two similar films which preceded it (“AIRPORT” and “AIRPORT 
75”), “AIRPORT ’77” features a “star-studded” cast, but the real star of the show is the 
doomed 747 itself, which was put through some incredible paces, most of them on the sound 


stages in Universal City. 


At first they thought of doing the night 
underwater scenes by simply shooting 
out into black, but once they saw the 
tests with the green background they 
decided that looked more realistic. In 
some scenes we were shooting right 
over people’s shoulders toward the 
windows, so you had to have some- 
thing out there that looked real. 


QUESTION: From the photographic 
standpoint, how did you handle the se- 
quence in which the water comes 
gushing into the plane? 


LATHROP: A tremendous amount of 
water poured through the plane, 
knocking people down. Certain sec- 
tions of the siructure were completely 
engulfed by water, like the forward hold 
and baggage compartments. In those 
sections | had three cameras enclosed 
in watertight boxes and mounted onto 
the set so that they became part of it. 
When the set sank, the cameras sank 
with it. 


QUESTION: | gather that up until the 
moment of this deluge, the cabin of the 
plane is supposed to be watertight. 
isn’t that so? 


LATHROP: Well, it’s pressurized, of 
course, and supposedly it could remain 
watertight up to a certain point, but 
there was always the threat of danger 
and the question as to whether it would 
hold or not. Theoretically, it would lose 


its pressurization little by little over a 
period of time, but we had the tension 
building up of leaks starting here and 
leaks starting there. The water seeping 
through is part of the suspense that 
builds up until the rescue workers get 
there. They attach a big balloon to the 
plane — the same kind they use to raise 
submarines — and up it comes. 


QUESTION: Where did you shoot the 
exteriors for the rescue sequence? 


LATHROP: Near San Diego — actually 
about three miles out to sea where you 
couldn’t see any land. The shooting 
was done with wonderful cooperation 
from the U.S. Navy Rescue Unit. They 
furnished us with all the boats, 
including an LST. You could run a full- 
sized tank up the back of it. Originally 
we were going to use their regular 
rescue ship, the one that actually does 
this kind of work, but it is loaded with all 
kinds of rescue and experimental 
equipment and there wouldn’t have 
been any way we could shoot from the 
deck. 


QUESTION: Were you able to tie the 
plane directly in with the rescue ship? 


LATHROP: Not in the same shot, unfor- 
tunately. We had, of course, our exter- 
ior mock-up of the plane, which in- 
cluded the flight deck, the front section 
and about half of the fuselage. How- 
Continued on Page 522 


Comments on KEM 
by people in various kinds 
of film production: 


The consensus: practical 
post-production tools for TV 
commercials, documentaries, 
industrials and feature films. 


Hy Goldman: 


Mr. Goldman is President of Forum 
III Films in New York. They’ve owned 
three KEM Universals for seven years- 
on which they’ ve edited nearly 2,000 TV 
commercials. 


Committee 
“I’m usually editing by committee,” 
says Mr. Goldman. “Very often, I’ll 
have the agency copywriter, the pro- 
ducer, the art director and the account 
man in the room. With the KEM, they 
can all see the screens, sitting down.”’ 


3 A.M. 


“Sitting down suits me, too - espe- 
cially at, say, 3 A.M. after working 
around the clock. I can scan 1,000 feet in 
less than a minute. And I can keep the 
interlock material in front of me and put 
up the out takes for comparison - all 
without standing up.” 


35mm and 16mm 
“My KEMS have proved them- 
selves over and over,” says Mr. Gold- 
man. ‘Recently, a client came in with 
35mm original, 16mm stock footage, 
16mm mag voice and 35mm music 
tracks. We cut it all on one KEM.” 


Compact, interchangeable, 6 plate RS Super 


Frank Minerva: 


Mr. Minerva is Vice-President of 
Editors’ Hideaway in New York. They 
edit commercials and documentaries; 
and they own four RS Super six-plates. 


Scratch Mixes 
“The sound quality is superb on 
the RS,” says Mr. Minerva. ‘“We’ve 
made 14 inch to 16 and 35 mag transfers 
on our KEMs; and we make scratch 
mixes all the time.”’ 


“About half our business is 35mm, 
half 16mm. The KEMs let us change 
from one to the other fast. What else? 
The RS is compact... and the backup 
service is excellent.”’ 


Modular, interchangeable, 8 plate Universal 


James Smyth: 


Mr. Smyth is President of Optimus, 
Inc. in Chicago. They own five KEM 
Universals, all eight-plate. Their busi- 
ness: 90% TV commercials in 35mm, 
10% documentaries, usually 16mm. 


Better Take? 

“You have 3,000 feet of sync, and 
the client asks: ‘“‘Isn’t there a better take 
of Scene Six?” On the upright, you know 
it’ll take an hour...”’ 


Dailies 100% 

“But with the KEM,” says Mr. 
Smyth, ‘You don’t hesitate to go back 
and look. That’s important creatively: 
You get 100% out of your dailies.” 


Maintenance 0.3% 

“Last year, our accountant called to 
ask whether we’d made an error in our 
tax return. We’d claimed maintenance 
costs of 0.3% of gross sales.” 


Donn Cambern: 


Mr. Cambern edited Blume In Love, 
Cinderella Liberty, Hindenburg and AI- 
ex & The Gypsy, on KEMs, in Hollywood. 


First Cut 
“‘Nowadays, the cast and crew tend 
to disperse as soon as shooting stops,” 
says Mr. Cambern. “‘So the studio wants 
a first cut in two or three weeks, in case 
pickup shots are needed.” 


One Roll 
“For this the KEM is vital, because I 
can explore the footage fast. With four 
or five takes on one 1,000 foot roll, I can 
compare them immediately. The high- 
speed forward/reverse gets me where I 
want to be in seconds.” 


“The image is big, the sound good 
and the machine quiet - so it’s easy to 
imagine how the scene will work in the 
theater, and to pace my cuts according- 
ly. I can sit back eight feet from the 
KEM and watch a sequence play. Direc- 
tors like that, too.” 


Smooth 
“With the old upright,” says Mr. 
Cambern, “I worked with the machine. 
With the KEM, I’m working with the 
material - the film. 


Edna Paul: 


Ms. Paul is President of Edna & 
Friends, Inc. in New York. They work on 
features, industrials, documentaries 
and TV specials. 


Investment 
“We used to rent uprights,” says 
Ms. Paul, ‘But after trying the KEM, we 
bought one. It’s an investment. The first 
time I used a KEM, I said: Where has 
this been all my life?” 


Verna Fields: 


Ms. Fields is a Vice-President of 
Universal Studios. A member of the 
editors’ union since its founding in 1942, 
she won the Best Editing Academy 
Award for Jaws. 


Black Uprights 
“I grew up with the uprights - the 
black ones!” says Ms. Fields, “And I 
still use an upright as well as the KEM. 
But when something new comes along 
that offers a definite advantage... I 
wouldn’t think of not using the KEM. 
Why Resist? 
“I recommend the KEM to every- 
one. To skeptical old-school editors, I 


say: “Did you resist the butt-splicer 
when that was new?” 


EAST OF THE ROCKIES 


MM Editing Systems Inc. 

230 Park Avenue (at 45th St.), Rm. 

339, N.Y. N.Y. 10017 (212) 697-5865 
WEST COAST 


KEM Editing Systems Inc. 


6253 Hollywood Blvd, Hollywood 
California 90028 (213) 461-4143 


. A Quality 16mm Post Production Unit 
) atthe RightPrice , 


The new MAGNAFLEX Mark Ill 


Quality 

The New Magnaflex is based on the 
world renowned Bell & Howell series 
1600 projectors, (as known in the 
U.S.A. and known as TQ Ill in many 
other parts of the world), an acknowl- 
edged standard of quality. By incor- 
porating the latest electronic 
technology into a proven system, the 
Magnaflex is now the most up-to-date, 
quality unit available in the world. It 
has been on the world market for four 
years and is now distributed to over 


Economy 

Utilizing existing technology and 
production, development costs for the 
Magnaflex have been held ata 
minimum. By passing these savings 
to you, the Magnaflex becomes the 
most sophisticated, quality double 
band projector available in its 

price range. 

Flexibility 

The Magnaflex provides Edge Track 
and Centre Track record and playback 
to EBU standards, transfer back and 
forth between COMMAG (picture) side 
and SEPMAG (fullcoat) side and 


; : e 
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Portability 

Unlike other double band projectors, 
the Magnaflex is comfortably light- 
weight. It folds into a compact, easy 
to carry package weighing less than 


thirty countries. multiple mixing possibilities. 20.5 Kg (45 Ibs). 


For information available on any country, other — 
than the U.S.A., contact the World-Wide |Distributors:— 


Edric Export Services Ltd 


34-36 Oak End Way, Gerrards Cross, Bucks., 


\ ine SL9 8BR ENGLAND. 


For-a demonstration of the Magnaflex-16 Mark tll, see your nearest 
dealer or write for detailed literature to: 


the check and double check people 
(312) 321-9406 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 

‘ Wer ff 200East Ontario Chicago, III. 60611 
2659 Fondren Dallas, Texas 75206 (214) 369-1165 
11043 Gratiot Detroit, Michigan 48213 (313) 371-4920 


VICTOR DUNCAN, INC. 
Exclusive Midwest distributor of Panavision ® 


Tel: Gerrards Cross 84646,7,8 
Telex: 847749 Edric Gerrardsx. 


STRAIGHT TALK ABOUT LENSES 


A NEW CAMERA DOESN'T HAVE TO MEAN A NEW LENS 


Your present lens can probably be converted to fit your new camera, at a fraction of the cost of replacing it. Even viewfinder 
type lenses can be converted to fit the new reflex cameras. 
CHOOSE THE MOUNT YOU NEED: 


aceéeé64 


“C’’ MOUNT ECLAIR CA-1 STANDARD CP-16R BOLEX RX 
ARRI 


LOCK TYPE 
AND HAVE US INSTALL IT ON YOUR LENS. 


All mounts are precision manufactured of the finest materials available to original factory tolerances. Our skilled technicians can 
perform most modifications within one week. Prices vary with lens type and the mount desired. Call or write today for a 
quotation. 


PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT — Regular maintenance will: 

i Protect your costly zoom lens from internal wear, 

a Avoid costly breakdown during use, and 

a. Keep optical and mechanical performance at its best for maximum sharpness. 
If it has been more than two years since your lens was checked, you should make arrangements to have it tested and serviced by 
qualified personnel. With 27 years experience on all types of motion picture optics, Century Precision Cine/Optics has the skill, 
facilities, and parts inventory to repair Angenieux, Canon, Zeiss, Schneider, Rank Taylor Hobson, SOM Berthiot-Pan Cinor, and 
all fine cine lenses. That’s why leading film producers all over the world choose us for their optics servicing. 


With FREE ESTIMATES, fast service, unmatched experience, and competitive prices, you cannot afford to trust your lens to anyone 
less qualified. IT COSTS LESS TO DO IT RIGHT. We will gladly answer any questions about optical conversions and lens servicing. 


TELEX: 66-2419 : 


Drecision CiIne/OPtics 


10661 BURBANK BLVD., NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 91601 (213) 766-3715 


THE ACADEMY CELEBRATES 
ITS 50th ANNIVERSARY 
Continued from Page 485 


Record Bulletin — used primarily by 
people within, or connected with the 
movie and television industries. 

The Players Directory is published 
every four months in two volumes plus 
reference supplements as a 
cooperative service to performing 
talent and production companies. 

Containing more than 8,500 listings, 
the Players Directory features photo- 
graphs of actors and actresses along 


with the names, addresses and tele-. 


phone numbers of their agents. It is 
internationally recognized as “the cast- 
ing director's Bible” for movie, tele- 
vision, radio, theater and advertising 
people. 

The Screen Achievement Records 
Bulletin is published three times a year, 
including a cumulative annual volume. 
It forms a current guide to individuals, 
organizations and films in which they’ve 
participated. 

In addition, the Academy 
participated with the Writers Guild of 
America in the publication of “Who 
Wrote The Movie .. .?” This lists some 
3,500 writers and screenwriters and 
about 13,000 feature films on which 
they worked from 1936 through 1969. 
Included is information on non-film 
work produced by writers. 

The Academy — and its affiliated 
Academy Foundation — also sponsors 
or is involved with a number of edu- 
cational and cultural activities, 
including a scholarship program and 
the annual Student Film Awards — 
aimed at stimulating student interest in 
film-making and recognizing student 
achievement in the cinematic arts. 

In cooperation with other 
organizations, the Academy funds an 
internship program, bringing students 
and professionals together in a working 


relationship. A companion program, 
Visiting Artists, places film profes- 
sionals on campuses from coast to 
coast. 

Two other Academy projects are the 
National Film Information Service and 
the annual Marvin Borowsky Memorial 
Lectureship on screenwriting. 

The NFIS is a mail service for 
colleges, universities, film students and 
others, helping them to obtain research 
data and locate hard-to-find motion 
picture and still prints. 

The Borowsky Lectureship brings 
together screenwriters and those inter- 
ested in screenwriting for an evening’s 
discussion of screenwriting. 

Through its many activities, the 
Academy has become a major force in 
the film industry, which, in turn, has had 
a great impact — culturally as well as 
economically — on Southern Cali- 
fornia. | 


REMARKS BY WALTER MIRISCH 
TOWN HALL OF CALIFORNIA 
FEB. 8, 1977 


The story of the development of the 
motion picture industry and the history 
of the Motion Picture Academy are 
closely intertwined. In order to explain 
the latter, we must at least sketch in the 
broad outlines of the former. And so, as 
we look back over the last three- 
quarters of a century, we see that 
motion pictures have progressed from 
flickering images in storefront theaters 
in New York’s immigrant section to an 
industry of international scope. In 1906, 
several thousands of people saw those 
moving images, usually projected on 
bedsheets. In 1976, nearly one billion 
admission tickets were sold by almost 
16,000 theaters in the United States 
alone. The number throughout the 
world is inestimable. 

Encompassed within that 70-year 


Most renowned of the Academy’s many activities is the annual Academy Awards Pre- 
sentation. Shown here are Oscar winners for “Best Picture” of 1976, “ROCKY”. Left to right: 
Director John G. Avildsen, Co-producer Robert Chartoff, Presenter Jack Nicholson, star of 
the film and screenplay writer Sylvester Stallone and Co-producer Irwin Winkler. Though the 
Awards receive the most publicity, they constitute only one of the Academy’s many 


functions. 


period are stories of the rise and fall of 
multi-million dollar companies, the 
odysseys of John Does and Mary Roes 
into internationally renowned stardom, 
and scientific and technical achieve- 
ments almost beyond belief. 


Throughout that history the motion 
picture has been loved and feared, 
idolized and despised. Since their 
invention, motion pictures have 
provided entertainment and enjoy- 
ment beyond measure and have been a 
cause for admiration and concern, a 
target for control, and a devil to be 
dreaded. 

In the early days of motion pictures 
churchmen inveighed against the 
license that motion pictures exercised. 
In 1915 the Supreme Court ruled that 
the free speech and free press guar- 
antees of our Constitution did not apply 
to movies. As late as 1955, Sen. 
Kefauver’s Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee said that “The pre- 
dominance of brutality in both movies 
and television is making our nation’s 
youth insensitive to human suffering,” 
and called for self-censorship to avoid 
government intervention. But it has not 
been exclusively violence that has been 
controversial in film. The discussions 
— often quite heated — over some 
films’ depictions of sex, racism, 
poverty, war and other controversial 
themes continues until today. It is no 
surprise when one contemplates the 
depth of emotion those moving images 
have elicited over such a long period of 
time. 


The aim of my remarks today is to 
venture an explanation of the past 50 
years of film-making in terms of its 
artistic, cultural and economic growth, 
and to examine picture-making’s rela- 
tionship to the Academy and to the rest 
of our community. 


Hollywood, as someone once 
pointed out, is not a place, it is a state of 
mind. But the origins of that image of 
glitter and gold were quite humble — 
even mundane. 


Film, we are told, was shot in Los An- 
geles before the turn of the century. 
The Los Angeles County Art Museum 
recently screened some footage shot 
on Spring St. in 1898. It showed a bus- 
tling thoroughfare with horse-drawn 
wagons whose passengers wore sporty 
outfits protected by sun parasols, and 
teeming with bicyclists and fearless jay- 
walkers. 


Legend has it, however, that the first 
commercial films were shot in and 
around New York, New Jersey, and 
Chicago. There is some doubt as to 
whether the first professional picture- 
making in the Los Angeles area came 
about through a desire for a better 


year-round climate, or because it was 
sufficiently removed from bothersome 
eastern process servers. 

In either event, a Colonel William 
Selig is credited with producing the first 
commercial film in Los Angeles. Selig 
came to Los Angeles and purchased a 
site which had formerly housed a Chi- 
nese laundry. On it he erected a crude 
stage, and a sign which read “Selig’s 
Polyscope West Coast Studio.” The 
first production of “Selig’s Studio” was 
“THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO”, a 
1000-foot-long film which was re- 
leased in 1909. 

The Blondeau Tavern at the corner 
of Sunset Boulevard and Gower Street 
was soon after bought and converted 
into a makeshift film studio by the 
Nestor Company in 1911. 

From that point on — and for what- 
ever the reasons — Los Angeles 
became the Mecca of the movies, and 
those who wanted to become film- 
makers, actors, or almost anything else 
related to that most fascinating of 
industries, came to make their pil- 
grimages. 

With thanks largely to movie-making, 
Hollywood grew from a population of 
about 500 people in 1900 to 50,000 just 
twenty years later. Real estate prices 
catapulted just about as quickly. 

The Twenties — the era of the Jazz 
Babies, big money speculation, and 
Prohibition — provided an ideal at- 
mosphere for the new form of enter- 
tainment and Hollywood became the 
spawning ground for the liveliest of the 
seven arts. It turned out films ex- 
hibiting artistry and hokum, cynicism 
and sentimentality, life as it was and life 
as it ought to be, to an insatiable 
audience. 

The Mary Pickfords, Douglas Fair- 
banks, and Charlie Chaplins danced, 
swashbuckled, and cakewalked in front 
of the cameras while the Louis B. 
Mayers, Cecil B. De Milles, and Jesse 
Laskys worked behind the scenes to 
turn picture-making into a billion dol- 
lar industry. 

It was in this environment, by now 
becoming increasingly clouded by calls 
for screen censorship and by labor- 
management troubles, that the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences was born. 

It all started early in 1927, when 36 
leaders of the industry decided there 
was a need for a motion picture acad- 
emy. On May 4, 1927, a charter was 
granted for a non-profit corporation 
which united into one body most of the 
branches of motion picture pro- 
duction. 

These men and women let all of 
Hollywood know their aims and hopes. 
The Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
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Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences President Walter Mirisch — himself a multiple 
Oscar-winning producer — is typical of the dedicated top-echelon executives who make up 
the organization’s roster of Officers and Board of Governors. These men and women, all 
extremely busy participants in the motion picture industry, give unstintingly and unselfishly 
of their time and effort to further the progress of the art form which they love. 


and Sciences, they said, would be dedi- 
cated to “advancing the arts and 
sciences of motion pictures and 
fostering cooperation among the 
creative leadership of the film industry 
for cultural, educational and tech- 
nological progress.” It would also 
conduct cooperative technical research 
and stimulate the improvement of 
methods and equipment. 

The organizers also believed that by 
recognizing outstanding achievements 
through conferring annual Awards of 
Merit, the Academy could serve as a 
“constant incentive within the industry 
and focus worldwide attention upon the 
best in motion pictures.” 

On May 11, barely a week after a 
charter was granted, an industry-wide 
banquet was held to organize the Acad- 
emy. More than 300 people gathered at 
the Biltmore Hotel with Douglas Fair- 
banks presiding. 

Tradition has it that it was Louis B. 
Mayer, one of the founders of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, who first suggested 
the awards. The screen was finding a 
voice, and Mayer predicted that sound 
would revolutionize the industry. “What 
we need to do is focus new attention on 


movie achievement,” he said. “Acad- 
emies and Institutes reward excel- 
lence in other fields, why shouldn't 
we?” 

It was decided that the award should 
be a symbol of continuing progress, 
something militant and dynamic. A 
well-known art director, Cedric Gib- 
bons, began sketching a figure on a 
tablecloth as he listened to Mayer. It 
was a sturdy man standing on a reel of 
film, gripping a crusader’s sword. 
Gibbons later put his idea on paper and 
a sculptor, George Stanley, molded the 
figure. Oscar has remained un- 
changed to this day ... as you can see 
(holds up Oscar). The one | am holding 
was awarded to me by the Academy in 
1968 for a film | produced called “IN 
THE HEAT OF THE NIGHT”. It is my 
most prized professional honor and | 
believe that almost all the other 
recipients of Oscars would say the 
same thing. 

The statuette got its name in 1931. 
The late Margaret Herrick was the 
Academy’s first librarian and later its 
executive director. When she saw the 
statuette for the first time she is said to 
Continued on Page 536 
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Cinema Products, 


O0xer 


Ultra-smooth, Lightweight 4 


F i U d H ea d XR3BS studio Camera 


©... fi &\q Shown mounted on 
r) | Mode! ISOXR 
FEATURES Fluid Head. 
@ Accommodates studio-type motion picture 
cameras and television cameras weighing up to 
150 pounds. HM Ultimate smoothness in both 
panning and tilting is provided by Timken bear- 
ings plus O’Connor’s exclusive fluid action, 
acknowledged to be the most dependable ever 
developed. HM Removable camera mounting 
plate can be permanently mounted to the 
camera. Ml Temperature Range: 0° to +120° F. 
@ Weight: 25 lbs. Hi Counter-balance: Standard 
torsion bar will completely counter-balance or 
neutralize the weight of a 100 Ib. studio-type 
camera. (Optional torsion bar is available on 
special order for cameras weighing up to 150 Ibs.) 
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For further information, please write to: 


omen GS<procucts 


Technology InThe Service Of Creativity 
2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 M Telex: 69-1339 ll Cable: Cinedevco 


The Model 150XR Fluid Head is 
designed and manufactured by 
O’Connor Engineering Labora- 
tories Inc. for exclusive world- 
wide distribution by Cinema 
Products Corporation. 


BIRNS & SAWYER Bins € Sawyer Sopa Watches — 
ea standard of eacellence recognized 


T IM, iD ® wherever motion feictires are made! 


Footage critically recorded for 16mm and 35mm film byanew The FILMETER, with a one jewel pin lever movement, comes 


Birns & Sawyer line of re-designed, fine quality stop watches! 
In addition to recording footage, these dust and water resist- 
ant, jeweled movement stop watches record elapsed and 
accumulated time. Big and easy to read, shock-proof and 


wth a plastic housing: reads 16/35mm footage (Catalog No. 
2624). $49.95. 


The STUDIO, with a 7-jewel lever movement comes with a 
nickel-chrome case and accumulator dial. Reads 16/35mm 


anti-magnetic, they are self-compensating and contain un- 
breakable main springs — extras that are standard features 
on all models! ‘“‘Musts’’ for producers, directors, cameramen, 
editors and script personnel. 


footage (Catalog No. 2625), $69.95. BIRNS & SAWYER, 
INC., 1026 North Highland Avenue, Los Angeles, 
California 90038, (213) 466-8211, Cable:BIRNSAW, 
Telex 673280. Whiae 


Send check for either stop watch, adding 
$2.00 for shipping and handling and get 
i your choice of Rubber Suppressor or 
; Third Hand free. Calif. res. please add 
6% sales tax. Offer expires June 30th! 


Ae %., 


BIRNS & SAWYER 


Minded 
STLIDIO 


STUDIO #2625, $69.95 7 Jewels, Nickel- 
chrome case, and lanyard, records 16/35mm 
footage, shown with rubber noise suppressor 
and shock absorber case, #2628, $5.95. 


FILMETER, #2624, $49.95 
One jewel, plastic housing and 
lanyard. Records 16/35mm foot- 
age. 


‘'TTHIRDHAND” Velcro Wrist- 
band Kit, #2627, $5.95. 
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Completely updated Filter, Lighting and 
Lens sections. Data on most recent cam- 
era developments. Complete shooting 
data for Theatrical, Non-theatrical and 
Television cinematographers filming 
16mm, 35mm or 65mm anamorphic or 
spherical motion pictures in any aspect 
ratio, in color or black and white, silent 
or sync-sound, in the studio or on 
location. 


An Official Publication of the 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


Dealers are invited to write for 
quantity discounts. 
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FOURTH 
EDITION 


COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
TWO VETERAN CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


CHARLES G. CLARKE, A.S.C. 
and 
WALTER STRENGE, A.S.C. 


This easy-to-carry, pocket-size, concise, book 
contains practical, informative text, tables, 
charts, diagrams, drawings and listings of all the 
latest production equipment and filming tech- 
niques in use today! 


Key word printed on the edge of every right- 
hand page provides INSTANT INDEX for 
quickly locating desired data! 


THE AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER MANUAL 


P.O. BOX 2230 4TH EDITION 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90028 


Please send copies of the AMERICAN CINEMA- 
TOGRAPHER MANUAL @ 18.50 each, postpaid. No C.O.D.’s 


California residents please remit 6% Sales Tax ($1.13 per Manual). 
Foreign Buyers please pay by International Money Order or U. S. 
Funds. 


angenieux 
FACTORY SERVICE CENTERS 


REPAIRS - PARTS and ACCESSORIES 


ANGEMIEUX sevice corporaion of ow vor (516) 567-2424 


1500 OCEAN AVE., BOHEMIA, NY. 11716 


ANGENIEUX service cororationotcastoria (213) 821-5080 


13381 BEACH AVE., VENICE, CALIF 90291 


ANGENIEUX corporation of canada (416) 291-2363 
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THEATRICAL, TV, MOTION PICTURE, ARCHITECTURAL LIGHTING AND CONTROLS. 


Strand Century Inc., 5432 West 102nd Street, Los Angeles, 
California, 90045, U.S.A., (213) 776-4600 

Strand Century Inc., 20 Bushes Lane, Elmwood Park, 

New Jersey, 07407, U.S.A., (201) 791-7000, (212) 564-6910 


Strand Century Limited, 6334 Viscount Road, 
Mississauga, Ontario, Canada, L4V 1H3, (416) 677-7130 


THE FILMING OF “SPIRIT” 
Continued from Page 533 


seen in a theatre. There is truth to the 
saying that a film is made or lost in the 
cutting room. With music transfer and 
dubbing capabilities, we are nearly 
totally self-contained. 


THE LESSONS LEARNED 


To shoot under adverse conditions, 
such as snow, wind, or rain, you must 
know several things; the most impor- 
tant is exposure. We use a spectra 
meter and take an incident reading 
from the sky. A lot of people have dif- 
ferent ideas and opinions about this, 
but | have shot over 150,000 feet of film 
in the snow and | know that this meth- 
od assures you that there will be no 
mistakes. Other problems _ involving 
cold will affect operation and batteries. 
It is important that equipment must be 
kept warm and batteries charged. In 
snow and cold you have to be careful of 
equipment and yourself. Even when it is 
warm out you must be careful. | have 
found myself sick from sunburn more 
than once. 

Another important consideration 
when you have finished your film and 
are about to exhibit it is to be sure to 
have an attorney, and if you can afford 
it, a good attorney. | have had a print 
stolen in Canada and shown at the 
Jubilee Auditorium in Edmonton and 
there was little | could do to stop it. 
There really are pirates who want your 
work and will steal it from you. They 
don’t care who you are. Be careful—. = 


“SPIRIT” CREDITS 


Producer: Mike Marvin 
Director: Mike Marvin and Roy Tremoureux 
Editor: Mike Marvin 


Photography 
U.S.A. EUROPE 


Jeff Carr Mike Marvin 
Tom Ellis Roy Tremoureux 
Herb Lightman Rich Wasden 
Mike Marvin Carolyn Wheeler 
Roy Tremoureux 

Skip Wheeler 


Grips/Helpers 


Jeff Cann 
Lisa Little 
Nancy Carr 


Narration 
Tony Bill 


Music 
Dan Hicks — John Stewart — The Kingston Trio 


The Skiers 


Troy Caldwell The Freestylers of P.F.A. 
Larry Lapkin The Racers of World Pro Skiing 
Jeff Cann 

Rich Wasden The Fire Jumpers 
Jean-Pierre Hefti 

Randy Hood Troy Caldwell 
Garland Bradford Ralph Bertoli 
Keith Nelson Dave Burnham 
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ibe Miller “Huid Action” 
PROFESSIONAL 
HEAD is the World's Finest! 


FEATURES INCLUDE: 

*Full 360° Horizontal Pan. 
*Slip control for filming 
of fast moving objects or 
events. 

*90° Tilt control up or 
down. 

*Positive Tilt Lock and 
variable tension controls 
for camera support up to 
40 lbs. 

*There is a MILLER Tripod 


*MILLER Equipment is 
precision-built of 
highest quality materials 
and every replacement part 
is available. 


*MILLER Equipment is used 
throughout the world by 
leading photographers film 
and television studio giants. 


*MILLER Equipment lasts 


indefinitely if properly 
maintained. 


suitable for every Head. 
*Other MILLER Fluid Heads 
are available for cameras 


*MILLER Heads are being used 
with complete satisfaction 
from the freezing Antarctic to 


the excessive heat and 
humidity of the desert 
tropics. 


and 


from’ 5’ lbs. ‘up! £6200! bs. 


The MILLER world famous velvet like movement operates on 


a semi-hydraulic principle which is patented throughout 


the world, and should not be confused with any friction- 


type movement. 


Zecs CAMERA SUPPLY .... 


1055 GRANVILLE STREET 


PROFESSIONAL 
FILTER HOLDER 


Holds square glass, gelatin and 
round series-size glass filters— 
separately or together. Permits 
accurate alignment of oblong or 
square lens shades. Filters are 
held firmly in holder by side 
clips—ejection pin in base facili- 
tates removal. Available for 3 or 4 
inch square and series 7, 8 or 9 
round filters. Holders will easily 
mount on your lens with standard 
adapter rings. 


RECTANGULAR 
FILTERS 


For Arri 16 matte box. Available in 
all colors, neutral densities 
0.1-1.0 and effects filters. 


71 Jane Street, Roslyn Heights, N.Y. 11577 
(516) 621-2700 Telex 96-7748 
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VANCOUVER 2, B.C. 


VARI-BURST FILTER 


Now—a new dimension in color 
effects with endless possibilities. 
This unique cine filter's effects 
are formed when light is passed 
through its multi-axis transmis- 
sion diffraction grating. This filter 
produces a spectral array of 
color indoors or out with all color 
films. Vari-Burst is supplied in a 
rotating mount or square and 
rectangular sizes. 


SUSTAINING 


TELEPHONE: (604) 685-5331 
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CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 


(PATENTED) 


TIFFEN 
Formula 


TIFFEN 
FORMULA 712 LENS 
CLEANING KIT 


Especially formulated for cin- 
ematographic use, Formula 712 
may be used effectively and 
safely on all glass or plastic op- 
tics including the finest coated 
lenses and filters. The reuseable 
snap-closure vinyl case contains 
one 1 oz. bottle of cleaner-defog- 
ger and one packet of lint free 
lens tissue. 


Member Professional 
Motion Picture 
Equipment Association 
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sengers are helped to safety by highly trained U.S. Navy rescue personnel (playing themselves). An exterior mock-up of the fuselage was 
placed in a tank on the studio backlot (it being too fragile to risk in the open ocean) and Lathrop was forced to scrim the brilliant sunlight with 
hundreds of feet of silk and nylon in order to duplicate the at-sea footage shot in overcast. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF 
“AIRPORT ’77” 
Continued from Page 513 


ever, we were afraid to put that into the 
open ocean for fear it would break up 
— unless it had been built enormously 
heavy, so we never were able to tie all 
the elements of the rescue together ac- 
tually at sea. We shot part of the rescue 
there and then came back and.put our 
plane mock-up into the tank on the Uni- 
versal back lot. 


QUESTION: And how did all that 
match up? 


LATHROP: We had a few problems. 
First of all, the water in the ocean was 
100 fathoms deep and looked very 
blue, whereas the water in the studio 
tank was only eight feet deep and 
looked more greenish. It was impos- 


sible to get an exact color match for the 
water, but it didn’t turn out too badly in 
the end. Matching the weather pre- 
sented even more of a problem, 
though, because all the time we were 
shooting off San Diego it was overcast 
— which was fine, wonderful. How- 
ever, when we got back to the studio to 
shoot scenes with the mock-up in the 
tank — scenes of the people coming 
out of the plane and getting into the 
boats — we had nothing but bright sun- 
light. Obviously, it would have been 
impossible to get a credible match 
between the overcast and the bright 
sunlight scenes that had to intercut 
directly — so the only thing | could do 
was silk in the entire set in order to 
duplicate the flat look. We had trouble 
getting the silks, which had to be about 
200 feet long and 100 feet wide. We 
rented one from Warner Bros. (which 
was made of real silk — impossible to 


get anymore) and then Universal came 
up with an enormous one made of 
nylon. Actually, nylon is even better 
than silk; it has even greater lumi- 
nosity. The only problem then was that 
the wind kept roaring up the canyon 
and tearing down our silks. But we were 
able to get a very close match with the 
light. 


QUESTION: What camera equipment 
did you use in photographing “AIR- 
PORT ’77”? 


LATHROP: The picture was shot in the 
anamorphic format, using the Pana- 
flex camera. | had made a big pitch for 
that camera because | could foresee 
certain difficulties that would arise in 
relation to space. We needed the ana- 
morphic format because of all that 
ceiling in the main lounge set and also 
Continued on Page 556 


Underwater sequences — mostly those showing Navy frogmen attaching balloon straps and other gear to the submerged plane — were filmed 
at the largest fresh water springs in the world, Wakula Springs, near Tallahassee, Florida. However, torrential rains drowned the company out 
and some of these scenes had to be completed in miniature. Lathrop has the highest praise for Second Unit cinematogapher Rex Metz and his 


crew, who did the 
underwater filming. 


ooo MAGNA-TECH 


ELECTRONIC 


MTE, The Leader, is the world’s finest manufacturer of post- 
production sound recording and projection equipment for: 


¢ Motion picture sound studios 

e Advertising agencies 

e Educational and instructional film sound facilities 
e Video sound sweetening 


: ¢ Screening rooms 
High-Speed Reproducers 


MTE, The Leader, was the first to introduce: 


¢ Noiseless pick-up insert recording (rock and roll) 

¢ Combination 16, 35, 17.5mm Recorders and Reproducers 

e Electronic Looping Systems for dialogue replacement 

e¢ High Speed Re-recording Systems 

e High Speed Projectors 

e “Multi-Lok”, the Videotape, Film and ATR Interlock System 

e Crystal controlled electronic drive Recorders and Reproducers 


EL Console MTE, The Leader, is winner of two “Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences” awards for Technical Achievement. 


MTE, The Leader, provides complete studio engineering services 
and operating personnel training. Our systems engineers have over 30 
years experience in all areas of film production and post-production. 


MTE, The Leader, is ready to fulfill your needs in sound and 
projection equipment from a single transfer recorder to a complete re- 
recording facility. 


The next time you have any film or video needs, discuss them 
with Magna-Tech first. It pays to come to 


THE LEADER! 


Prism Projectors 


MAGNA:-TECH ELECTRONIC Co., INC. 


630 Ninth Avenue / New York, N.Y. 10036 
Tel. (212) 586-7240 / Telex 126191 / Cables “Magtech” 


Quad-Eight Electronics Magna-Techtronics (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. 


11929 Vose Street P.O. Box 150, Crows Nest, NSW 2064, Australia 
North Hollywood, California 91605 Tel. 439-1651/3013 
Tel. (213) 764-1516 / Telex 662446 Telex 24655 / Cables “Magna” Sydney 
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Multi-Lok Console 


ACMADE Pix-Sync y ... Quality Film Editing Equipment 
j “4 _ For 16 & 35 mm 


e ; i e Cinemonta4,6&8 
neste mm my , Plate Editing Tables 
ecoraer e ACMADE Pix-Sync 
e P.A.G. Recording 
Equipment 
e Electronic Counters 
e Mixing Consoles 
e Leather Battery Belts 
e Universal Battery Chargers 
& Batteries 


e Portable T.V. Monitor Stands 
e Darkroom Goggles 


Cinemonta 
Editing Table 


KLM Associates Inc 


Sustaining 
West Coast = 11810 Charen Lane 


(213) 931-6151 {SMPTE} Potomac, Maryland 20854 
Telex 248373 \~7 A (301) 299-7259 


For more than fifty years Charles Ross has made the 
impossible possible for the thousands of motion pic- 
ture producers who demand the finest and most mod- 
ern lighting equipment. We are the East’s only spe- 
cialist. We have been around the longest. We have 
the largest lighting inventory. We even supply light- 
ing suppliers. 


For a replacement bulb or lighting for a complete 
motion picture or television set, call Ross first! 


® SOLE DISTRIBUTOR OF MOLE-RICHARDSON COMPANY PRODUCTS IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Send for a rental rate schedule! 


333 West 52nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


Gentlemen: Please send me 


LIGHTING, GRIP EQUIPMENT, + = a free copy of your rental rates 
LOCATION VANS, PROPS, GENERATORS, 
RENTALS / SALES / SERVICE 


STATE _ ZIP 
333 WEST 52nd ST., N.Y. , N.Y. 10019 (212) CI 6-5470 
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HOWARD A. & 
ANDERSON CO. 


CREATORS OF DISTINCTIVE IDEAS 

AND DESIGNS FOR 

SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC EFFECTS FOR 
MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


TITLES - GRAPHICS - MINIATURES 
BLUE BACKING - INSERTS 

MATTE PAINTINGS - OPTICALS 
SPECIAL UNIT PHOTOGRAPHY 


Main Office: PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
5451 Marathon Street, Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
(213) 463-0100 


Cooke Varotal or Cine Varotal ? 


In the studio or on location . . .Your choice of two superb zooms 
for professional 35mm pe aa 
from Taylor Hobson. 


R- HOB son 
TAYLOR” Sorat . 
BME Ae ais 


Available EXCLUSIVELY in the USA. from: 
cinema} | = onocuts 


2037 Granville Avenue, er Angeles, Ganfomia 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 @ Telex: 69-1339 H Cable: Cinedevco 
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By PHILIP DAUBER 
with CHARLES RUDNICK 


When Charles Rudnick and | began 
filming what was to become “THE 
SEARCH FOR ANTIWORLDS’” in Feb- 
ruary 1973, we had little idea what a 
difficult task we had undertaken. 
Charles, the son of a physicist, had just 
begun working professionally as a 
documentary cameraman and | was a 
working research physicist. My total 
film experience consisted of two simple 
Super-8 documentaries. Even worse, | 
had little experience in communicating 
the abstract concepts of advanced 
physics to laymen. Yet that was exactly 
what we proposed to do. 

My physics research team was in the 


A CU AND GAMERA 


The probe toward an invisible universe of sub-atomic particles leads 
into a mysterious realm of giant balloons, lasers and cosmic beauty 


midst of an elaborate experiment to 
search for proof of “antimatter” in the 
universe. Specifically, the team was try- 
ing to detect sub-atomic nuclei of anti- 
matter; high energy particles bombard- 
ing the earth from deep space. Our 
experiment involved a two-ton instru- 
ment carried by 600-foot high balloons 
to an altitude of over 20 miles. In my 
mind, antimatter was the most exciting 
idea in physics, maybe in all of science. 
It would be marvelous to chronicle the 
discovery that we live in a dual uni- 
verse, half matter and half antimatter. 
What we chose to ignore at first was 
the fact that you couldn’t photograph 


The gondola carrying a heavy payload of scientific instruments is made ready for launch 
aboard a 600-foot-high balloon that will carry it 20 miles into the sky in search of sub-atomic 
particles. The purpose is to find evidence to prove out the theory that “antimatter” exists in 
the universe — a possible separate universe all its own. 


e 


antimatter, since it doesn’t exist 
naturally on earth. This little difficulty 
was to cause us grief for three years, 
since we were determined that our film 
should be visually exciting throughout, 
unlike most physics films we had seen, 
which seemed to rely on dull graphics 
and talking heads. The other serious 
problem we had was lack of money; our 
concept of the film was a rather 
complex blend of documentary 
shooting, special effects, animation, 
scientific explanation and dramatic 
storytelling. We wanted to make not 
only an interesting science docu- 
mentary, but also a film which explored 
the subjective or emotional side of 
science. We tried unsuccessfully to 
raise funds from foundations, tele- 
vision and educational distributors; 
nobody would risk supporting inex- 
perienced film-makers with such an 
ambitious concept. We were even- 
tually able to realize our vision, but only 
after three man-years of uncom- 
pensated work and with $20,000 which 
| was able to save out of my salary as a 
physicist. 

Our conceptual problem in making a 
film about something that couldn’t be 
photographed was solved by finding 
“abstract” images that suggest the 
invisible sub-atomic world and the uni- 
verse at large in a non-literal, but still 
believable way. Our most interesting 
discovery was some special effects 
created by shooting directly into a 
laser, with various transparent or trans- 
lucent objects placed between the laser 
and the camera. It is relatively easy to 
obtain images of “cosmic” beauty in 
this way. Perhaps because of the unity 
of nature, these images turned out to 
be appropriate. representations of the 
ideas of particle physics and cos- 
mology. 

Throughout “THE SEARCH FOR 
ANTIWORLDS”, laser images are used 
to portray antimatter in various forms. 
A bluish web-like pattern receding into 
black space suggests some unknown 
universe, possibly an antiuniverse. This 
pattern is a projection familiar to 
audiences at “Laserium” shows. Such 
projections were first widely seen in the 
laser film “DEATH OF THE RED 
PLANET’’, by Dale Pelton (see 
American Cinematographer, July, 
1973). Following the description in that 
article, we pointed our laser, a 5 milli- 
watt red Helium-Neon gas discharge 
model, at some crumpled quarter-mil 


aluminized mylar and placed a white 
card in the reflected beam. The mylar 
was held and turned slowly in a rotating 
motint. We filmed the projected, 
rotating web pattern on Plus-X film with 
a motor-driven 12-120 lens on our Arri- 
S camera. The blue color was added 
later in printing. We shot similar pat- 
terns on Ektachrome Commercial Film 
and used them for the credit sequence 
at the end of the film. The rotation of the 
mylar created a soft, slowly varying 
background ideal for the super- 
imposition of titles. 

With the exception of these pro- 
jected web patterns, we shot all the 
other laser effects in the film with the 
camera lens pointed more or less 
directly into the laser. | had seen Stan 
Brakhage’s beautiful film, “THE TEXT 
OF LIGHT”, and heard him describe 
how he had simply filmed into the sun 
through a crystal ashtray using a macro 
lens. | wanted to try something similar 
using laser light, so | collected a variety 
of glass objects. At first | was afraid, 
naturally, to look into the laser. The 
warning emblazoned on the laser was 
quite explicit: “Danger, do not look into 
laser beam, either directly or as re- 
flected in a mirror.” \nstead of shooting 
into the laser, | aimed it through the 
glass objects, one vase in particular, 
and filmed the resulting projected 
image off a white card. The results were 
interesting, but hardly cosmic. 

Then Charles, ever the fearless 
cameraman, lined up the laser beam 
with the Arri by placing a white card in 
the beam emerging from the view- 


(ABOVE RIGHT) Like a giant jellyfish in the sky, the 600-foot-high research balloon soars aloft. (BELOW LEFT) The 52-ton launch vehicle, 
“Tiny Tim”, carries the balloon gondola to the launch pad near Palestine, Texas. (CENTER) Cinematographer Rudnick and Director Dauber 
(doing a stint as soundman) wait for the balloon to be launched. (RIGHT) Like a dream image, the balloon floats just above the ground an hour 
before launch. 


(LEFT) Just before the night balloon launch. The gondola is held by the jaws of “Tiny Tim”, while the balloon stretches along the ground 
toward the vehicle. (CENTER) In filming the balloon launch, a Weaver-Steadman tripod was used because of its ability to point vertically up- 

ward. (RIGHT) A frame blow-up from 1973 NASA footage showing an astronaut on the Apollo telescope mount of the Skylab Space Station. It 

could also be a scene from “THE SEARCH FOR ANTIWORLDS, PART II” showing a 1980’s search for antimatter in the universe carried out 

by beams of the Space Shuttle. 
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(ABOVE) Flat on his back, cinematographer Rudnick films the experimental instrument from 
below. (BELOW) Filling the magnet with liquid helium. At left, Dr. George Smoot; on the 
right, “super-technician” Doug Heine. During this delicate charge-up of the magnet, a near- 
disaster occurred, due to a spontaneous overheating and violent boil-off of the liquid helium 
being used. The intrepid film-makers were ready with three cameras running. 


finder. He made some fast zoom shots, 
glancing briefly into the finder without 
focusing his eyes. Some of these snap 
zooms produced surprisingly complex 
and interesting effects, with nothing 
between our laser and the zoom lens 
(which is, of course, itself a very com- 
plex optical system). The shots show 
the intense direct beam of the laser as a 
small white spot; evidently all three 
layers of the color film are sensitized. A 
purplish glow surrounds the white spot. 
The reason for the other-than-red 
colors is that the gas discharge inside 
the He-Ne tube produces a whole spec- 
trum of light. While only one narrow red 
spectral line is amplified by the laser 
effect and emerges as coherent light, a 
significant amount of other light also 
comes out. 

The laser zooms suggests the move- 
ment of some cosmic body through 
space. In the film they are used to 
portray the creation of our universe and 
its antiuniverse. Next, Charles 
produced some very striking effects by 
putting a fine crystal bowl on a rapidly 
spinning mount and filming the laser 
through it. He combined the rapid 
rotation of the bowl with zooms of 
various speeds, again using Plus-X film 
so that we could add color later. The 
effect is one of discs and spheres ad- 
vancing, receding, appearing and 
disappearing. By cutting several of 
these shots together | made se- 
quences which suggest sub-atomic 
particles suddenly created or de- 
stroyed in tiny flashes of energy. It was 
uncannily close to my intuitive physi- 
cist’s conception of the bizarre world of 
sub-atomic particles. | especially liked 
the apparent capriciousness of the 
“particle” behavior, in accord with the 
mathematical formulations of modern 
quantum physics. 

Thus we found images which, in a 
totally unexpected way, capture the 
spirit of modern physics. | now decided 
to explore these laser effects more 
systematically. Still worried about 
safety, | talked to other physicists and 
read up on the hazards of working with 
lasers. My prime concern was the 
danger of the laser burning a hole in 
the retina of the eye, due to the 
focusing effect of the eye’s cornea and 
lens. | found it would be possible to 
sustain such damage by staring at 
length into our 5 milliwatt laser. But 
placing objects in the laser beam 
generally causes the beam to diverge, 
reducing the intensity at the eyepiece to 
safe levels. Nevertheless, we did exper- 
ience severe eye strain in shooting the 
laser over extended periods of time. | 
once even had a pronounced dimi- 
nution of vision in the eye actually 
looking into the eyepiece. These symp- 


toms | interpret as a signal that what we 
did was not really safe. Most of the time 
setting up shots with the laser we used 
a dense blue gel ahead of the lens, so 
that the laser light entering the eye was 
reduced by a factor of about 100. 

In later shooting sessions, we got our 
most interesting laser images with 
small, strongly refracting objects 
between the laser and the camera. For 
example, we shot through various 
types of patterned glass, the kind used 
in shower stalls. Here the best results 
were obtained with a type of glass 
containing numerous small bubbles, 
the object being to aim the laser 
directly at a bubble. We also stacked 
several layers of plastic Fresnel lenses 
on our rotating mount and filmed the 
laser through them. This gave a lacy 
pattern of great complexity. Some- 
times we also shot through colored gels 
or scrims to reduce the harshness of 
the red laser light. 

We also obtained stunning effects 
shooting through some elongated tear- 
drops of glass which | bought from a 
street merchant on Berkeley’s Tele- 
graph Avenue. These curious objects 
contained imperfections, such as 
bubbles and grains of sand. When the 
laser beam strikes these imper- 
fections, it seems to burst into incred- 
ible patterns, which we shot while 
zooming, panning or smoothly closing 
the lens diaphragm. 

Our laser images were fine for 
talking about atoms in a poetic way, but 
for precise description we needed 
more realistic shots. Because atoms 
are so small compared to the wave- 
length of light, it is impossible to photo- 
graph them directly. However, by field 
emission microscopy it is possible to 
see individual atoms in a crystal. Jim 
Halverson of the Lawrence Berkeley 
Laboratory had a beautiful time lapse 
sequence of tungsten atoms evapor- 
ating and was kind enough to let us use 
itin the film. 

It is also possible to photograph the 
ionization trails left by high energy 
charged particles. We showed such 
particle tracks in the film using three 
different techniques. We filmed a cloud 
chamber filled with alcohol vapor; here 
the tracks made by cosmic ray par- 
ticles are wiggly trails formed by 
condensation as a particle passes 
through the chamber. Although the 
lighting of these trails was very strong 
and contrasty, we had to film on fast 
emulsions such as Tri-X or EF 7242, 
undercrank the camera, and print 
through several extra generations to 
get results of acceptable contrast. Inci- 
dentally, the first observation of an anti- 
matter particle was in a cloud chamber 
photograph of a positron (or anti- 
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Filming the near-disaster that occurred when too-rapid charging of the magnet caused over- 
heating and uncontrolled boil-off of the liquid helium. The film-makers had decided to use 
cinema verité techniques over the period of many weeks during which the scientists were 
preparing their instruments for balloon flight. It meant being constantly ready to film what- 


ever happened. 


electron) taken in 1932 by Carl Ander- 
son. 

The balloon-borne instrument of the 
experiment used “spark chambers” to 
show the passage of charged particles 
by means of a high-voltage discharge. 
We were able to film the bright sparks 
on Kodachrome; this gave a very high 
contrast and a suitably spacy back- 
ground. In the finished film the spark 
chamber shots become a /eitmotif, a 
reminder of the mystery of the search. 

We also used Kodachrome to repho- 
tograph and animate some stills of 
particle and antiparticle tracks in a 
bubble chamber (a chamber con- 
taining superheated liquid hydrogen, 
also sensitive to the passage of 
charged particles). These stills are the 
most direct proof of the symmetry of 
particle/antiparticle in the sub-atomic 
world. We wanted to show the creation 
of matter/antimatter particles graphi- 
cally, so we animated the track stills by 
a simple scratch-off technique. Again 
the high contrast of Kodachrome gave 
a very satisfying result. 

We wanted to give the audience the 
experience of a particle hurtling along a 
particle accelerator and smashing into 
a target; this is the way antiparticles are 
created in the laboratory. To get this 
effect we went to the two-mile-long 
Stanford Linear Accelerator. We 
couldn’t shoot in the accelerator itself, 
but above it is a two-mile-long corridor 
called the klystron gallery, actually the 
radio frequency power supply for the 
accelerator. We put the Arriflex on a 
tripod on an electric car, with a 10mm 
lens. We ran the car down the corridor 
at a modest 10mph, but undercranked 
the camera as slow as it would go, to 


about 5 fps. The result gives the point- 
of-view of a sub-atomic particle; an 
increase in the volume of the accom- 
panying electronic tones effectively 
simulates the effect of acceleration. 

Some of the most striking and 
mysterious shots in the film are the 
result of creative manipulation of NASA 
stock footage. Every low-budget film- 
maker should know about this re- 
source; over 10 million feet of 16mm 
film in the public domain. | had worked 
for NASA in Houston as a consultant on 
some science films, and had made long 
Continued on Page 534 


Dedication beyond the call of duty. Rud- 
nick seems to be hanging by his neck. 
Actually, he is seated on canvas webbing, 
while filming the scientists preparing to re- 
fill the magnet. 


THE SPIRITED FILMING OF 


By MIKE MARVIN 


We decided to call the project 
“SPIRIT”. not only because John Stew- 
art wrote a haunting title song by tre 
same name, but because we knew that 
the picture would be a clear reflection 
of our attitudes toward making films in 
the snow around a skiing motif, and 
that the film would be a fantasy, by 
virtue of opening in the early morning 
and ending in the dark of night with a 
baptism by fire. 

“SPIRIT” is my fourth major produc- 
tion centered around skiing. It is my 
fourth and perhaps my last ski movie. 
The previous films, “EARTH RIDER”, 
“CHILDREN OF THE MORNING” and 
“WINGLESS ANGELS", were each 90 
minutes long and were shot on abso- 
lute skeleton budgets. “EARTH RIDER” 
cost $30,000, “CHILDREN OF THE 
MORNING” $11,000, and “WINGLESS 
ANGELS” $19,000. 

Youthful enthusiasm and deter- 
mination usually can push a low- 
financed production through. At least | 
have found this to be the case. Each 
one of the films | have done has made it 
to the exhibition level as a direct result 
of the effort invested by a lot of people 
who were willing to work for nothing in 
order to see the project to its com- 
pletion. Unfortunately none of the films 
really made a lot of money. With the 
proliferation of ski film-makers, the 
audience has become rather saturated 
with its yearly barrage of ski movies. 

When | started out it was just War- 
ren Miller and myself doing the lecture 
film circuit. Today there are no less 
than seven producers doing the same 
thing. Miller told me that he has run into 
no less than six new lectures each year 
for the last ten years or so. Miller is 
much broader-based than | am and is 
able to see the overall picture better 
than | can. As a result of this pro- 
liferation, the business of making films 
in the ski world has become in- 
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An innocent abroad discovers the realities of foreign locations, 
while making a spectacular action film that includes flaming skiers 


creasingly difficult and competitive. 
“SPIRIT” is 39 minutes long. It was 
totally financed by Fischer Skis and 
Salomon Bindings. How | came upon 
the project is a long story: however, | 
will say that | ended up doing the pro- 
duction as a direct result of my 
previous work. | am glad that | man- 
aged to finish those projects even 
though | did find myself in the depths of 


despair at some point or another 
during their production. | swore to 
myself that “this is the end.” To those 
who wish to become involved in this 
business | have this advice: Stick it out 
and don't quit. You can and will survive 
(talent and stamina permitting), and in 
the long run you will provably make out 
OKay. 

Continued overleaf 
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(ABOVE LEFT) American Cinematographer Editor Herb Lightman and Mike Marvin preparing to film from bottom position at Lange Cup 
World Pro Ski Races. (CENTER) Lightman joined the film crew in Sun Valley, Idaho, and shot the bottom cover position. He did a repeat in 
Snowbird, Utah. (RIGHT) Henri Duvillard flashes off the jump at Sun Valley and goes on to win. (BELOW LEFT) Jeff Carr took Carolyn 
Wheeler’s place in Steamboat Springs and Sun Valley. Though he had never operated a 16mm camera before, he filmed the top position very 
well. (CENTER) Jeff Cann and Roy Tremoureux set a camera position. (RIGHT) In Paris it rained every day. 


(ABOVE LEFT) Ralph Bertoli drenched in gasoline and set afire for the final scenes of “SPIRIT”. (CENTER) A call to Hollywood stuntmen for 
help brought forth no trade secrets — so the flaming skiers played it by ear. (RIGHT) Three skiers braved the flames: Ralph Bertoli, Dave 
Burnham and Troy Caldwell. Bertoli lost all facial hair (including eyebrows) and Caldwell suffered severe gasoline burns. (BELOW LEFT) At 
Sun Valley, Randy Hood, Keith Nelson and Richard Wasden “get it on” just before the Lange Cup Race. (CENTER) Jumping the moguls at 
Snowbird. (RIGHT) The only streaker of the year bares all and shows his stuff at Snowbird. 
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Producer-director-cameraman Mike Marvin lines up a shot in Dijon, France. He wanted to 
get a “diffrent” visual style for “SPIRIT” and to show places that few skiers ever see. Marvin 
began filming ski action in Super-8 only seven years ago, but rapidly progressed to the top 
rank of those who specialize in this type of cinematography. He has since progressed to the 
point where he can handle a much wider range of subject matter. 


We started shooting “SPIRIT” in Jan- 
uary of 1976 at Heavenly Valley, Cali- 
fornia. We were working alongside 
ABC Wide World of Sports. It was the 
Jeep “Honcho” Freestyle Champion- 
ships. In January there were two of us: 
Roy Tremoureux, my partner, and my- 
self. We began shooting two cameras, 
not knowing for sure whether we would 
really be contracted by anyone to do 
anything. We did not know then that we 
would travel across the United States 
no less than four times and then half- 
way around the world. 


THE PRE-PRODUCTION 


| was in Alaska exhibiting one of my 
films when | spoke to Bud Raymer from 
Salomon Bindings. He indicated to me 
that Salomon was considering doing a 
different kind of ski film for their 
promotions for the Fall of 1976-77. Bud 
told me that Salomon had already 
signed Joe-Jay Jalbert to produce their 
racing performance film for the year. 
Salomon was now looking for some- 
body to do anon-performance film with 
a thin thread of a story that would still 
be able to hold the ski audience. | was 
informed that several other ski film- 
makers were being considered for this 
project. Bud wanted to know if | could 
screen my films for a live audience in 
Seattle and meet with the World-Wide 
Marketing Director from Salomon. Bud 
told me that Evon Broullet would fly to 
Seattle from Paris for the meeting. 

After the screenings, Evon and Bud 
indicated to me that Salomon would 
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definitely make a film in 1976 with me 
as producer, provided that they were 
able to get a co-sponsor. It took nearly 
two-and-a-half months of daily tele- 
phone calls to firm the project up. We 
were already in production before | put 
together a complete shooting script 
and massive storyboard, complete with 
musical accompaniment. It was at the 
storyboard stage that Fischer Skis en- 
tered the production. 

We all decided that the concept of 
the film was sound and we agreed that 
we could do it within the boundaries of 
the budget, ($20,000, less interneg and 
prints) to the first answer print. 
“SPIRIT” would be released worldwide 
through Salomon’s extensive retail and 
representative system. We would make 
it available in four languages: English, 
French, German, and Italian. | would 
produce, direct, write, and edit the film 
(which gave me virtually total creative 
control), and Salomon and Fischer 
would supply all the “hard goods”, such 
as skis, boots, clothes, and bindings. 

At this point, my partner, Roy, had 
already driven to Stowe, Vermont, in our 
Chevy “Hicube” pseudo-Cinemobile. 
This vehicle turned out to be one of our 
most important pieces of equipment 
while we were in the U.S. The vehicle 
sleeps six and can carry a ton of equip- 
ment. On several occasions it did just 
that when hotel reservations had not 
been made and rooms were not avail- 
able. The truck was purchased new 
from Chevy and Roy built the interior 
just to suit our needs. He even made 


one of the bunks double as a rewind 
bench. Since the truck carries only our 
crew and film equipment we did not 
paint any side “advertisement” and we 
installed a super powerful burglar 
alarm to protect ourselves. Since the 
first of the year we have heard that one 
camera crew and one ski-rep van had 
been broken into and completely 
sacked. Advice: Don’t put any signs on 
your van or truck which will catch the 
eye of a thief or thieves — and install a 
good burglar alarm system. 


| met Roy in Stowe. With him was 
Richard Wasden, our actor-skier- 
Cameraman. Not only was Richard a 
good actor-skier, but his work in the 
production was invaluable. Richard 
was a pleasure to work with, it being 
unusual to have a man who really 
wanted to participate in the entire pro- 
duction. | also met a man named Tom. 
It turned out that Tom was a hitchhiker 
that Roy and Richard picked up en 
route to the East. It would turn out that 
Tom operated a camera for us in 
Stowe, even though he had never even 
touched a 16mm camera before in his 
life. | gave Tom a Beaulieu with a 200’ 
magazine and he shot alongside the 
best of ABC Wide World of Sports 
cameramen — and his shots were 
excellent: About half his work was 
hand-held and it was nearly impos- 
sible to tell the hand-held from that 
shot from his tripod. 


In Stowe, we all shot next to ABC. By 
now we knew nearly all the ABC crew 
and we found ourselves being helped 
by them, as well. Sno-cats and lunches 
usually reserved by ABC were now 
being offered to us simply because we 
were all familiar “comrades in arms.” 
ABC was shooting a film called 
“SKIING FREE,” a short on women’s 
Freestyle. 


The first day of competition was can- 
celled because the wind chill factor was 
104° below zero. The next day was 
milder, about 40° below. The contest 
was held and was a real test for men 
and cameras. At —40°, batteries don’t 
work well and even a spring-wound 
Bolex can’t crank out more than 18 
f.p.s. We had our share of problems — 
not with the cameras or batteries, inter- 
estingly enough — but with ourselves 
freezing. It was so cold (and we are 
used to cold) that | was afraid that | 
would get frostbite — and it is no laugh- 
ing matter to possibly freeze an eyeball 
or stick your chin to the camera. ABC’s 
men didn’t seem to have too many 
problems with the cold (even though 
they all seem to come from Los An- 
geles), but their problems were with 
cameras and batteries. It all balances 
out in the end. 
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Roy Tremoureux, partner in the company 
and “SPIRIT” co-producer, sets up in a 
Rediake camera position for high-speed 
filming at Sun Valley. 


THE PRODUCTION 


To shoot skiing events we use four 
stationary cameras and one hand-held 
roving camera to use for pickup shots 
— what | call texture. As always, we 
shoot everything on ECO 7252 (we 
planned to switch to 7247 negative for 
all our production by midsummer). For 
“SPIRIT” we budgeted for 12,000 feet 
of exposed film and actually shot nearly 
20,000 feet. Our cameras: Bolex EBM, 
Bolex Rex 5, Beaulieu automatic (two) 
and a Locam High-speed. For adverse 
weather the Bolex EBM and Rex 5 work 
perfectly, as does the Locam. The 
Beaulieus, however, are temper- 
amental under adverse conditions. We 
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(ABOUT THE AUTHOR: MIKE MARVIN is a 
31-year-old native of Tahoe City, California. 
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Super-8 and in 1970 graduated to 16mm. 
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feature entitled EARTH RIDER which was 
filmed in 1972 and released later the same 
year. In 1973 he produced another 90- 
minute feature, CHILDREN OF THE MORN- 
ING and another feature in 1974, WING- 
LESS ANGELS: A SKI ODYSSEY. Besides 
these features, he has done several shorts 
for promotion for ski equipment manu- 
facturers and ski areas. Recently Mike 
moved his production operation to Tony 
Bill’s studios at 73 Market Street, Venice, 
California.) 


had four major breakdowns with the 
Beaulieus in four months of shooting. 

“SPIRIT” is a story of a man who 
decides to break away from his rut in 
the city and return to the world of 
skiing. In a word, “SPIRIT” is the visual- 
ization of this man living his fantasies. 
As a thin thread of a story, we follow 
Richard Wasden across America and 
through Europe and then back to the 
USA. Sun Valley, Stratton Mountain, 
Stowe, Lake Tahoe, Aspen, Steam- 
boat Springs and Snowbird were our 
locations in the U.S. In Europe we 
filmed in Amsterdam, Paris, Munich, 
Innsbruck, St. Moritz, Bayrischzell, and 
many other places, giving the film a 
broader horizon and the feeling of an 
odyssey. 

The logistical problems in making a 
film like this can be enormous and 
overwhelming. It is important that a 
great deal of respect be given 
“Murphy’s law” — i.e., if something can 
go wrong, it will. We had our share of 
problems. 

When filming in the U.S. you will 
never have legal problems carrying 
cameras and raw stock. But in Europe 
we learned plenty and I'll pass it on 
here: Always get a Carnet in the U.S. 
before you leave. A Carnet is like a 
passport for all your equipment and 
film; you use it going through customs 
in each country and they are not sup- 
posed to hassle you. | didn’t even know 
Carnets existed until | was already on 
the plane with all my gear checked 
through, the next stop being Luxem- 
bourg; so, as a result, | was faced with 
the prospect of smuggling all our 
cameras and film through every cus- 
toms entrance on the continent. It was 
hell, but we did it. 

Another piece of useful information: 
Take along a person who is bilingual. It 
is important that somebody be able to 
speak French or German; broken Span- 
ish won’t do. They don’t speak English 
everywhere like we all think. You are in 
their country and they expect you to 
speak their language. Fortunately, 
Carolyn Wheeler could speak French 
and operate a camera. Roy could 
speak some French, but Richard and | 
were lost. Every time | was frustrated by 
language problems | ended up using 
the old Spanish to little avail. 

With a small crew, Carolyn, Roy, 
Richard and myself, | believe we saved 
ourselves a lot of trouble. In Europe a 
small crew is essential, both emo- 
tionally and economically. It can be 
very expensive in Europe (imagine my 
surprise to pay a dollar for a cup of 
coffee in Paris), so it seems logical to 
keep a crew in even numbers. We used 
“Europe on $10 a Day” and it helped. It 
is better to figure on $50 a day wher 


you are making a film and on a tight 
schedule. You would be surprised how 
you don’t want to walk up a “quaint” 
stairway to save 50¢ on a room after a 
hard day of shooting. Between the four 
of us we had over 300 kilos of equip- 
ment — everything from personal bag- 
gage to skis to 150 pounds of film 
stock. Fifty dollars a day will cover a 
person in Europe for transportation, 
gasoline, food, room, and beer. Gas 
this year was going for $2.00 a litre. 

Another problem is excess baggage 
on international carriers. You must be 
careful, because excess can run as 
high as $2.00 per kilo. My recom- 
mendation is this: try to arrange your 
shooting schedule through a well- 
established travel agency and have 
them see that all your cameras and 
stock are sent through free. We had 30 
kilos and arranged with an agent and 
the carrier to have it sent through with a 
minimal amount of holdups and 
charges. We flew Air Icelandic. Round 
trip from New York to Luxembourg cost 
$320.00 for each person. Minimum 
stay: 21 days. 


POST-PRODUCTION 


Roy and | are now in the process of 
cutting four films. We split the time and 
cut on a Moviola M77 six-plate. Our 
editing facility is complete: we have a 
Kodak Pageant Arc projector inter- 
locked with a Palmer full-coat film 
transport. This unit was specially built 
and will record as well as play back on 
interlock. It is perfect for screening 
synced dailies. Roy and | also cut our 
own negative, which helps keep our 
post-production costs down. With the 
six-plate and the arc interlock we have 
total perception of the whole film as 
closely as possible to that which will be 
Continued on Page 520 


Something of a clown even off-camera, 
Richard Wasden did multiple duty as actor, 
skier, grip, “gofer” and cameraman — and 
did all the jobs well. 


(LEFT) Frame blow-up from the first scene of the film, representing the emergence of space from the pure energy of creation. The shot is 
actually the negative of a NASA slow-motion closeup of a Saturn rocket ignition. (CENTER) Frame blow-up from a time-lapse sequence of 
tungsten atoms evaporating. Filmed at the Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory using field emission microscopy, this sequence is believed to be 
the only motion picture film in existence showing real atoms. (RIGHT) Image obtained by filming into a laser through a spinning crystal bowl. 


Patterns photographed by filming into a laser through various types of patterned and drawn glass. These images were photographed on Ekta- 

chrome Commercial film. Other laser images appearing in the film were shot on Plus-X film stock, with color added during the printing 
process. A 5-milliwatt red Helium-Neon gas discharge laser was used for the filming. It was pointed at crumpled quarter-mil aluminized mylar, 
with a white card placed in the reflected beam. 


(LEFT) Rudnick filming into the laser. The vertical mount (center) was used for rotating various types of patterned glass and plastic. Viewing 
through the eyepiece was intermittent through a dense blue gel to cut down the laser intensity to a safe level. (CENTER) Director Dauber with 
set-up for filming into the laser, the beam of which can be seen in the center of the photo. (RIGHT) Another angle showing Dauber filming into 
the 5-milliwatt Helium-Neon laser. (BELOW LEFT) Lower segment of the balloon, with helium pipes leading into it, forms an interesting 
abstract pattern. 


“SEARCH FOR ANTIWORLDS” 
Continued from Page 529 


lists of the shots that interested me for 
special effects. 

The opening shot of “THE SEARCH 
FOR ANTIWORLDS’” is the negative of 
a NASA slow-motion closeup of a 
rocket engine ignition. The shot shows 
a white frame out of which a bluish 
black cloud billows until it fills the 
screen. In the film, this represents the 
emergence of space from the pure 
energy of creation. Later in the film 
there is a bizarre sequence repre- 
senting the destruction of matter and 
its creation from pure energy. The 
actual shots show something more 
mundane: welding in the zero-gravity of 
the Skylab space station. 


While the film uses laser images to 
show the astronomical universe in a 
figurative way, it was also necessary 
sometimes to show stars, galaxies and 
nebula. Since we couldn't afford cell 
animation, we did the usual zooms into 
astronomical transparencies from the 
Hale, Kitt Peak and Lick Observ- 
atories. For optimum resolution we 
used 5 x 7” or 8 x 10” transparencies in 
a specially built rotating mount. Since 
the mount was vertical, we were able to 
use the camera on an ordinary tripod 
and do real-time pans and zooms 
simultaneous with slow rotation. 

We wanted our film to show the proc- 
ess of scientific research in a real and 
human way. In order to realize this in- 
tention, we had to show clearly the 
dramatic involvement of the scientists 
with their work. We had seen many 
science films and industrial films which 
attempted to do this, but whose set-up 
shots seemed devoid of human emo- 
tion. We decided to use cinema verité 
techniques over a period of many 
weeks, during which the scientists were 
preparing their instrument for balloon 
flight. Our patience paid off in that we 
were able to maintain a warm, 
humorous quality throughout our 
chronicle of the experiment. We were 
also able to film the one near-disaster 
of the preparations; a spontaneous 
overheating and violent boil-off of the 
liquid helium used to cool the super- 
conducting magnet. This occurred 
during charge-up of the magnet and 
when it did, we were ready with three 
cameras running. We did, however, 
shoot an awful lot of film for our budget, 
about a 40:1 ratio. Also, after filming 
mostly with sync sound, we found in 
editing that this had been un- 
warranted. All the sync sequences 
played too slowly for the rather fast- 
paced style we found necessary to hold 
audience interest. 

Photographing the balloon flights 
posed some interesting technical and 
logistical problems for a low-budget 
production. Our location was the 
National Scientific Balloon Launch 
Facility at Palestine, Texas. The people 
there were most cooperative in giving 
us access to the launch pad and the 
launch vehicles. The process of launch- 
ing a heavy payload scientific balloon is 
a fascinating one. Initially there is a 
horizontal balloon “train” consisting of 
the inflated bubble or balloon top held 
down by a heavy winch, the rest of the 
balloon stretching some 400 feet along 
the ground, a parachute, and the gon- 
dola held by a huge launch vehicle 
weighing up to 50 tons. After the 30 
seconds or so of the launching 
process, the balloon train is 600 feet 
vertical and rising fast. 
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Rudnick filming the innards of the balloon gondola, packed with scientific instruments. The 
gondola was prepared for flight in the “Stratoport” at the National Scientific Balloon Launch 
Facility in Palestine, Texas. The balloon-borne instruments of the experiment used “spark 
chambers” to show the passage of charged particles by means of a high-voltage discharge. 


Since there was no opportunity for 
rehearsal in filming the flight planned 
by my research team, we shot all the 
launches at the base in the month 
previous to our own flight, both for 
practice and to use in the film. We were 
fortunate that the film crew from the 
National Center for Atmospheric Re- 
search (which operates the Palestine 
facility) could join us prior to our own 
flight. Marsh Lovrien and Elmer Arm- 
strong, both then from NCAR, had shot 
balloon launches before and knew what 
to expect. We agreed to exchange foot- 
age so that both units could get 
coverage from several different camera 
angles. Much to our dismay, when the 
time for the launch arrived, the ground 
winds were too high. We watched the 


beautiful evening light give way to pitch 
black. We hadn’t come prepared for a 
night launch but scrambled to rig up 
Sun-Guns and car headlights, to 
bolster the meager field lighting used 
by the balloon crew. Soon after dark 
the winds died down and the crew pre- 
pared to launch. Four cameras were 
running with Ektachrome EF film when 
they did. It was necessary to push the 
EF two stops to get a usable image of 
the rising balloon. The night launch se- 
quence in “THE SEARCH FOR ANTI- 
WORLDS’ is thus somewhat grainy, but 
it is nevertheless one of the most ex- 
citing in the film. 

Another high point of the film is the 
balloon cut-down or remote termi- 
Continued on Page 548 


Frame blow-ups showing sub-atomic antimatter particles in laboratory bubble-chamber. 
(TOP LEFT) Two “electron pairs” formed by gamma rays materializing in a thin lead sheet. 
(TOP RIGHT) A gamma ray materializes in hydrogen to form an electron and a positron. 
Having opposite electric charges, these particles curve oppositely in the bubble chamber’s 
magnetic field. (BOTTOM LEFT) Pattern produced by reflecting laser beam off crumpled 
aluminized mylar. (BOTTOM RIGHT) Image obtained by filming into laser through spinning 
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have exclaimed, “Why, it looks just like 
my Uncle Oscar!” This account was told 
and retold until finally a newspaper 
correspondent overheard the remark 
and wrote, “Academy employees have 
affectionately dubbed their famous 
gold statuette Oscar.” The nickname 
stuck and | have never been to any 
country in the world where the word 
Oscar has not entered the language. 
You will, of course, also find it in your 
own dictionary. 

Oscar is thirteen and one-half inches 
tall and weighs eight and one-half 
pounds. He is made of Britannium and 
is gold-plated. Close to 1,400 have 
been given out during the past 48 
years. Winners turn them back to the 
Academy after the show to be appro- 
priately inscribed. Only one of them 
ever came back from the engravers 
with an error. Spencer Tracy’s Oscar 
for “CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS” 
almost went to him reading “To Dick 
Tracy”. 

It took two years from the time 
Gibbons made his original sketch to 
develop the bronze statuettes which 
would eventually be put into the hands 
of the first 14 men and a girl, a tiny 
actress named Janet Gaynor who was 
then barely out of her teens. 

Many innovations destined to last do 
not burst into perfected brilliance at 
their first appearance. So it was with 
the initial Academy Awards. By the time 
the first statuettes were presented, they 
were honoring achievements at least 
ten months old. And the winners had 
been known for three months. 

Some 250 people attended that 
affair, which saw Janet Gaynor, for 
three films — “SEVENTH HEAVEN”, 
“STREET ANGEL” and “SUNRISE” — 
and Emil Jannings, for two films — 
“THE WAY OF ALL FLESH” and “THE 
LAST COMMAND” — win the first 
Oscars. 

Miss Gaynor nervously clutched the 
Oscar as she started to make her 
acceptance speech. “Il am deeply 
honored...” she began. Her voice 
cracked. She tried to hold back the 
tears, lost the fight, and thereby set a 
standard of behavior for female 
winners which has endured through the 
years. Mr. Jannings was not on hand, 
and his Oscar was delivered to him in 
Germany. 

A hint of things to come at future 
Awards Shows was the appearance of 
Al Jolson as an entertainer. Many great 
performers — a Who’s Who of Holly- 
wood — have followed him. 

Landmarks are sprinkled liberally 
throughout the Academy’s history. The 
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Oscar ceremonies have been con- 
ducted in public all the way back to the 
second event, when a Los Angeles 
radio station did a one hour broadcast 
béginning at 10:30 p.m. It then took 
another 15 years for the entire pro- 
gram to make its way to network radio 
with national coverage beginning on 
March 15, 1945. 

However, the biggest date in the 
move to include the public in the cere- 
monies undoubtedly came on March 
19, 1953, when, for the 25th Awards, 
the program was broadcast on 
television. Of course, Bob Hope was 
the master of ceremonies. And as for 
today, television coverage is world- 
wide. Last year’s ceremonies were 
beamed live or on tape by ABC to 42 
countries, to an audience estimated at 
a quarter of a billion people. 

The first 15 affairs were held at ban- 
quets, but in 1944 they were moved to 
Grauman’s Chinese Theater, and have 
been in a theater or auditorium ever 
since. This year’s Oscars will be 
presented at the Dorothy Chandler Pa- 
vilion of the Los Angeles Music Center, 
the site of the past eight programs. 

The list of individual film achieve- 
ments honored each year now totals 
21, but nobody knows exactly how 
many Oscar statuettes will be pre- 
sented on March 28, since half of the 
achievements can be collaborations in 
which each individual involved will 
receive a statuette. And there could be 
ties — there have been two over the 
years — although the odds are heavily 
against them. 

There may also be other 
recognitions, such as the Thalberg 
Memorial Award for producers, the 
Jean Hersholt Humanitarian Award, 
Scientific or Technical Awards, or 
special Honorary Awards. These are 
not mandatory and are given only when 
the Academy’s Board of Governors 
feels there are especially deserving 
achievements to be recognized. 

Oscar season in Hollywood lasts 
about five months, beginning in 
December and culminating in late 
March or early April. Nominations are 
made by each of the Academy’s 
specialized branches, but the final 
voting is done by the Academy’s entire 
membership. The balloting is done by 
mail under the supervision of Price 
Waterhouse & Company. 

Votes are tabulated by a staff of no 
more than three at Price Waterhouse, 
locked in a counting room. The votes 
are counted in sections and are to- 
talled on the day of the Awards. The 
sealed envelopes are then prepared in 
duplicate. One set is held by the Price 
Waterhouse official who hands them to 
the presenters on the telecast. The 
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other set is held by another Price 
Waterhouse official seated in the 
audience. He is a sort of backup man, 
in the event anything prevented the first 
man from arriving at the show. So far 
the reserve man has never been 
pressed into duty. No executive of the 
Academy sees the ballots, which are 
destroyed at the end of the year. 

The sealed envelope, the Academy’s 
special suspense factor, was initiated in 
1941. Before that, the Academy gave 
the list of winners to the press with its 
pledge that the news was to be held 
back until 11 p.m. But that year a local 
paper had listed the awards in its early 
editions, revealing beforehand “GONE 
WITH THE WIND” ’s winning sweep. 

Oscar’s career has certainly been a 
colorful one. 

Take, for example, director Frank 
Capra’s embarrassing experience in 
1934. Nominated for the first time, he 
rose to his feet and strode toward the 
rostrum when host Will Rogers said, 
“Come and get it, Frank.” Capra was 
ten yards from his seat when he 
realized that Rogers was beckoning to 
Frank Lloyd, who was being honored 
for “CAVALCADE”. 

At the 1942 awards, composer Irving 
Berlin opened the envelope and read 
the winner of the Best Song — his own 
“White Christmas”. He is the only pre- 
senter ever to give himself an Oscar. 

Oscar’s career has always been 
associated with high emotion, yet 
probably no more poignant moment 
will ever occur than one at the 1947 
awards, when Harold Russell won two 
Awards for his role in “THE BEST 
YEARS OF OUR LIVES”. 

He raised them proudly in his two 
artificial hands when he stepped from 
podium after being honored as best 
supporting actor and also as the re- 
cipient of a special honorary Oscar for 
bringing hope and courage to his fellow 
amputees. 

Oscar is now made at the Dodge 
Trophy Company in Crystal Lake, 
Illinois, and he is fully protected by both 
copyright and registration. Recipients 
are required by the Academy by-laws 
to sign a release promising to refrain 
from using the statuette in any but the 
prescribed manner. 

Some people contend Oscar can be 
bought, claiming that all nominees 
advertise themselves. In reality, only a 
few do, and there is no discernible 
correlation between ads and victories. 
Spencer Tracy and Katharine Hep- 
burn, two- and three-time winners, 
respectively, and frequent nominees, 
never advertised their film achieve- 
ments. Conversely, some non-winners 
spent a good deal of money and time 
vying for a nomination or award. And 
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then there is the case of George C. 
Scott who has never taken out an ad 
and in fact insisted that he didn’t want 
an Oscar. Many predicted he would 
offend the voters by turning his back on 
the Academy, but the voters gave him 
the Oscar anyway, for “PATTON”. 
Perhaps the best answer to the 
question of whether an Oscar can be 
bought was given a few years ago by 
songwriter Sammy Cahn, who had 
spent a great deal of money plugging 
his songs and who admitted un- 
abashedly: “If an Oscar could be 
bought, | would never have lost.” 
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Oscar is approaching his fiftieth 
birthday. Filmmaking, in which he 
represents the finest in creative 
achievement, is not much older. The list 
of films, filmmakers and artists he has 
honored constitutes most of the 
greatest achievements of the art. Oscar 
grew with the movies, and will continue 
to grow as long as men and women of 
talent and vision continue to make 
motion pictures. 

But with all his world renown and 
television stardom, Oscar is merely the 
tip of the Academy iceberg. 

Today the Academy is a professional 
honorary organization composed of 
almost 4,000 motion picture craftsmen 
and artists. 

Its stature has grown to the point 
where it now provides unparalleled in- 
centives for higher levels of technical 
and professional achievement among 
all branches of filmmaking throughout 
the world. And, in doing so, it has 
become motion pictures’ most effec- 
tive ambassador. 

The Academy also has a marvelous 
program of student film awards, which 
have served as a great impetus to 
young filmmakers throughout the 
country. For a student working at a 
college or university in the field of film, 
to be recognized by the leaders of the 
field he is seeking to enter is a tremen- 
dous encouragement. This May 15th 
we will be holding our Fourth Annual 
Student Film Awards program at the 
Academy’s new building, and you are 
all invited to attend. 

Our Margaret Herrick Library 
contains the world’s finest collection of 
books, periodicals, still photographs 
and other motion picture-related 
materials. Two complete floors in the 
new building are devoted to our library, 
which is open at no charge to anyone 
doing research in the film area. 

We fund a student internship 
program. 

We annually award thousands of 
dollars in scholarships for work related 
to motion pictures. 

We have an active artists-in-resi- 
dence program, where we send 
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Awards telecast rights to one of the net- 
works. In addition, we present a series 
THE SOUNDMAN’S DREAM MACHINE of once-a-year non-Awards TV spe- 
cials, the second of which will air next 
Sunday evening on ABC. It is called 
“Oscar’s Best Movies”, and it contains 
clips from every one of the 48 films 
which have won the Best Picture Acad- 
Patented no-flywhee/ motor...absolutely constant speeds, emy Award. 
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Perhaps these days we are proudest 
of our new seven-story building in 
Beverly Hills. The acoustic, projection 
and other technical facilities in our 
Samuel Goldwyn Theater make it the 
very finest in the world ... allowing us 
to show pictures to our members and 
others as those pictures were made to 
be shown. 

In considering the contribution of 
Los Angeles to the film-making com- 
munity, we must remember that during 
the past half-century Hollywood’s 
picture-makers have utilized much of 
the local area — from Santa Barbara to 
the Mexican Border — to represent 
almost every conceivable natural or 
man-made locale on earth. One 
producer summed it up by telling a staff 
member who recommended an exotic 
location, “A tree is a tree, a rock is a 
rock. Shoot it in Griffith Park.” 

The inventiveness of producers and 
their staffs in finding Los Angeles area 
locales allowed them to utilize the vast 
reservoir of picture-making talent that 
gravitated to Hollywood, as well as the 
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difference between back-lot locations 
and real locations, and soon technical 
innovations allowed movie companies 
to operate self-contained units any- 
where in the world. 

And so about 15 years ago the 
phrase “runaway production” came 
into vogue., Hollywood picture-makers 
had always been willing to travel 
around the globe to capture on cellu- 
loid that which could not be repro- 
duced at home. Now they had better 
equipment to do it with, more realistic 


results to be achieved, incentives in the 


form of foreign film subsidies, and most 
probably lower costs. 

While making motion pictures is an 
art ... it is also a business. And tax 
laws, union demands, and other esca- 
lating costs led studios and producers 
to realize that it really did make more 
sense — economically if not philo- 
sophically — to sometimes film a U.S. 
Western in Spain rather than in the 
Western United States. 

In 1968, of Hollywood’s 30,000 film 
union members, more than 12,000 — 
or more than 40 percent — were un- 
employed as a result of this trend. 

The theatrical motion picture 
business has probably never really 
recovered in terms of total audience 
from the competition of television, but 
the one-eyed box in the living room has 
also been the saviour of film pro- 
duction. Many studios which damned 
TV in that medium’s infancy now derive 
a considerable portion of their income 
from producing and selling films for 
television. Many of the same tech- 
nicians, craftsmen, and others who 
brought international respect to Holly- 
wood film-making now find a good deal 
of their work in Hollywood television 
production. 

Let us look now at where we theatri- 
cal picture-makers find ourselves 
today, both artistically and eco- 
nomically. 

There are fewer so-called “super- 
stars” today than ever before in history. 
Families go to the theater more selec- 
tively than at any time in the past. Most 
of today’s most successful films are 
those that just do not have the same 
massive impact on the smaller tele- 
vision screen. Try to imagine the scope 
and impact of “THE TOWERING 
INFERNO”, “EARTHQUAKE”, “JAWS”, 
or even my own “MIDWAY”, on TV. The 
scope, the action, the larger-than-life 
characters of the picture, and, on the 
other hand, the feeling of sharing 
emotions with hundreds seated near- 
by and the lack of distraction to the 
audience — these can never be dupli- 
cated at home. 

But of course, there is still room for 
the special, intensely personal film. For 
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example, remember that “ONE FLEW 
OVER THE CUCKOO’S NEST” carried 
off all the top honors at last year’s 
Academy Awards. And this year 
“ROCKY” is attracting huge audiences 

throughout the country. 
The ALL NEW 35mm or 16mm Another aspect of today’s film 
r Moviola business is the re-emergence of the 
American-made production. Certainly, 
Console working picture people would rather 
Editors finish the day in their own homes than 
“ in a hotel room in Mexico or Spain. 
al Inflation throughout the western world 
—= has also brought foreign costs more 
closely on a par with Hollywood 

production costs. 

To make a successful film requires 
the combined efforts of a great variety 
of creative talents: writers, photog- 
raphers, composers, musicians, cos- 
tume designers, actors, artists, and 
many more. It is with little fear of con- 
tradiction that we can boast that there 
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your equipment ... AFTER THE D S S thanks to television production. 
American theatrical films, despite 


<a Ge EERE wy the competition of locally-miade prod- 
uct and multitudes of other re- 
GROUP Strictions, still continue to be the most 


popular generally with audiences 
throughout the world. American motion 
pictures still derive approximately one 
half of their revenue, on the average, 
from abroad. 

The highwater mark for films in the 
U.S., statistically, came in 1946, when 
4,230,000,000 admission tickets were 
sold ... at an average admission price 
of 40 cents. In 1975, the number of 
admission tickets sold was 
1,035,000,000, at an average price of 
$2.05. According to the United States 
Bureau of Census, the motion picture 
production, distribution and exhibition 
industry is now a five-billion-dollar-a- 
year business. 

Opinion Research Corporation 
conducted a survey last year which 
confirms my personal optimism. Their 
Survey results showed that the total of 
moviegoers, age 12 and above, 
reached 109 million people. Since 
1969, these numbers of moviegoers 
increased by 15 percent, while the 
civilian population went up by only 10 
percent. 

Of the 109 million theater patrons, 89 
percent came from those under 40 
years of age. It bodes well for our 
industry’s future that so many young 


SALES — RENTAL — SERVICE 
CAMERAS — SOUND 
LIGHTING — EDITING 

— EVERYTHING — 


We are your one-stop equipment house in 
Australia and Southeast Asia with the most 
comprehensive range of 16mm and 35mm 
motion picture/television production equip- 
ment available for SALE or RENTAL 


105 Reserve Road 
Artarmon, N.S.W. 2064 
Sydney, Australia. 
Telephone: 439-6955 
TELEX: 24482 
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people go to the movies. Using the 
Census Bureau’s figures, those total 
109 million movie-goers should 
increase to 115 million by 1980 and to 
120 million by 1985. 

Large as these numbers are, keep in 
mind that they are for the United States 
alone. Today more than 50 countries 
produce some 3,500 feature films per 
year. The U.S. does not rank high in the 
numbers of films produced, but there is 
no doubt that the label “Made in Holly- 
wood” is still the benchmark for tech- 
nical excellence, artistic preeminence, 
and plain old audience appeal through- 
out the world. 

So, for many reasons, we are 
optimistic about the artistic and eco- 
nomic future of the American motion 
picture. We hope to transmit that 
enthusiasm to others, particularly our 
business and financial communities. 
There is too big a gulf between the 
creative film-makers and the business 
community. We need acloser amalgam 
between the creative genius and the 
financial genius. One good example of 
how such a blending of talents can 
work to artistic and economic ad- 
vantage in the film industry is the story 
of the Disney brothers. Walt, the 
younger of the two brothers, was an 
American original . . . creative, unafraid 
to try new ventures without knowing 
where the money would come from, 
dedicated to creating that which he 
thought was artistically right, whether it 
be a cartoon figure, a film, or an 
amusement park. His older brother, 
Roy, was just as much of a genius with 
a calculator and a very sharp pencil. 
Their spirit of teamwork contains a 
good lesson for all of us. There is a 
commonality of interests between the 
creative and financial community, and 
there must be an increasing inter- 
change of skills, opinions and metho- 
dologies. 

As the Motion Picture Academy 
begins its second 50 years, and the 
industry it represents nears the century 
mark, we renew our enthusiasm for the 
product we produce, and we rekindle 
our optimism and reaffirm our belief in 
the continued importance motion pic- 
tures will have for our society. 

For those moving images which once 
were projected before immigrants 
coming from their sweat shops starved 
for a few moments’ diversion, have 
become wide-screened, Technicolor, 
stereophonic, quadraphonic, quinta- 
phonic, Sensurround, holographic, 
artistic and technical excellences. And 
we have learned, as never before, to 
look at our world critically if lovingly, 
and to bring to our audiences a range 
of ideas, emotions, and verities never 
before shared on such a scale. i 
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[F BOWLING’S 
IN YOUR 
SCRIPT, 

WRITE US IN. 


We're set up to be your one-stop clearing house for lanes, 
equipment, lighting, pro bowlers, and all the no-cost technical 
advice you need. Whatever it takes to communicate in the 
leisure-time language of 65,000,000 Americans. We're ready to 


roll when you are. 


THE BOWLING MEDIA CENTER 


National Bowling Council, 1666 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 / (202) 659-9070 


@ J CIRO splicers 
and tapes 


35mm, 16mm and 8mm 


Single and double perfora- 
tion, positive and negative 
pitch, anamorphic formats. 
New spring-loaded bridge 
holds tape taut, keeps end 
out ready for next splice. 


Perfect registration fast. The CIRO 
makes its own perforations in the splicing tape, 
and trims the edges automatically. 


f ay the cut film along the 
recessed splicing block. 
(Its position pins hold the ends in 
precise registration.) Pull the tape 
across the open splice. Lower the 
chopper. Done. 
Effortless accuracy 

A perfect splice. Tape perfs 
exactly where they should be. Film 
and tape dead straight. No protrud- 
ing edges. No effort. 

Frame-line tape edge 

In 16mm, both tape edges are 
on the frame line. Workprints look 
cleaner. On TV news footage, the 
splice is effectively invisible at 24 
frames per second. 

No frame loss 

If you change the cut, there’s 
no frame lost, of course. And since 
you made the original cut on the 
CIRO’s block, ends match exactly. 

Instant repairs 

Broken sprocket-holes can be 

rebuilt with no tape in the image 


area! (See illustration.) With the 
CIRO, film libraries can repair torn 
release prints without a jump cut. 


Repairs: Torn print at left. 


Broken sprocket holes, right. 
| 


Easily through the gate 

A cement splice almost doubles 
the film’s thickness at that point. 
CIRO tape on both sides of the film 


increases it from about 72/1000 
inch to 75/1000 inch! (Horizontal 
editing machines let you use tape 
on one side only.) CIRO splices run 
through projectors smoothly. 
Looks better on screen 
Because every CIRO splice is 
perfectly registered, the image 
doesn’t weave as it goes through the 
gate. With CIRO tape, the clean, 
straight sides of the tape run across 
the film —not a torn-off, serrated 
section. So dirt doesn’t stick. 
Tape two-thirds cheaper 
Because it’s not perforated, 
high-quality CIRO tape costs about 
a third the price of pre-perforated 
tape. Not a big item—but it adds 
up. After about thirty rolls, your 
tape savings have paid for the 
splicer. (CIRO tape, incidentally, is 
guaranteed not to telescope.) 
One year guarantee 
Overall, the CIRO is built to 
last. Stainless steel precision. 
Nevertheless, every model is guar- 
anteed for a year, parts and labor. 


Ciro Equipment Corp 


6820 Romaine Street 
Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
Phone: (213) 466-3591 
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We Want 
YOUR 


Service Work 


SERVICE IN OUR SHOP 


ANGENIEUX LENSES. Zoom and fixed focal length. 
ANGENIEUX ELECTRONIC CAMERA LENSES. 
ARRIFLEX CAMERAS - BOLEX CAMERAS 
AURICON CAMERAS. All types of conversions. 
BELL & HOWELL FILMOS. Slotting and 
repairs. (2-day service, reasonable prices) 


CANON SCOOPIC CAMERAS. Authorized 
factory repair (both in and out of 
warranty); sound and silent. 


CP-16 CAMERAS. 


We also feature: YODER CRYSTAL 16 CAMERAS. 


AMPLIFIERS OF ALL KINDS. 
POWER PACKS OF ALL KINDS. 


REBUILD MAGNETIC HEADS 
OF ALL KINDS. 


¢ Super Speed Service for NEWS Operations. 


¢ SALES OF ALL MAJOR LINES OF MOTION 
PICTURE EQUIPMENT. 


* Competitive Prices. 


* Complete Rental Department for 16mm Cameras; 
Nagras; Lights; Lenses and Necessary Accessories. 


ade Yodes SQ 


P.O. BOX 20296 
2911 LADYBIRD LANE 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75220 
(Area Code 214) 357-3045 or 357-2725 


FORMERLY 
PROFESSIONAI CINE PRODUCTS. INC Ad 


The London International 
Film School 


The intensive two year Diploma 
Course in Applied film-making 
continues. It is designed to make 
graduates fully professional in 
their creative work. It will also be. 
extended to include a full-time 
Diploma Course in Video. 


Courses start on January 10th and April 25th 1977. Write 
to the Student Councillor Dept., London International Film 
School, 24 Shelton Street, London WC2H 9HP, England. 


49th ACADEMY AWARDS 
Continued from Page 483 


the auditorium. More than 4,000 feet of 
cable were used to operate the equip- 
ment, which had to be placed so as to 
be totally unobtrusive. 

“What makes our job even tougher is 
that we have only two days to rehearse 
the entire show,” Furiga said. “But 
somehow, some way, it always gets 
done.” 

In all, Oscar night is an engineering 
feat. 

It is also a night of joy for the win- 
ners, disappointment for the losers, 
and occasional surprises for all 
involved. 

This year there were not too many of 
the latter. Although both “Rocky” and 
“Network” received 10 nominations 
each, neither film swept the field. 
“Rocky”, the underdog sentimental 
favorite, surprised few when it was 
awarded the “Best Picture” Oscar. It 
also scored for “Best Direction” and 
“Best Editing”. “Network”, considered 
by many to be the best all-around 
example of 1976 film-making, collected 
three out of the four top acting awards, 
plus the “Best Original Screenplay” 
Oscar for Paddy Chayefsky’s brilliant 
script. 

Perhaps the one real surprise of the 
evening, to the technically-minded, at 
least, was the award that went to “All 
the President's Men” for “Best Art 
Direction”. The design of that fine film 
was distinguished mainly by the metic- 
ulous duplication of the City Room of 
the Washington Post, but there were 
many who felt that the mere repro- 
duction of an existing facility, no matter 
how authentically executed, could not 
compete in terms of sheer originality or 
imagination with the spectacularly 
innovative sets designed by Dale Hen- 
nesy for “Logan’s Run”. 

Far and away the most touching mo- 
ment of the evening was that in which 
Paddy Chayefsky, called upon to 
accept the posthumously awarded 
“Best Actor” Oscar (first time in Acad- 
emy history) for Peter Finch, deferred 
to the late, beloved star’s widow. Her 
simple, sincere, heartfelt remarks 
brought a lump to many a throat. 

For American Cinematographer 
readers, because of their highly 
specialized primary interest, the most 
important Oscar of all is. the one 
awarded for “Best Achievement in 
Cinematography”, and this year that 
coveted award, in a field of very stiff 
competition, went to Haskell Wexler, 
ASC, for his mood-filled photography 
of “Bound for Glory” (see American 
Cinematographer, July 1976). 

Wexler, a previous Oscar winner for 
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his black and white photography of 
“Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf?” 
(1966), was also nominated last year, Meet the FAX FAMILY 
together with Bill Butler, ASC, for “One 
Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest”. 
In its reportage of the Awards, The 
Hollywood Reporter wrote: “ ‘I’m 
shooting my last picture,’ Wexler said 
of his current assignment, ‘Coming 
Home’. He next plans to direct ‘Final 
Score’ from a screenplay by Emmett 
Grogan.” 
Wexler is no stranger to direction, 
having directed (as well as photo- 
graphed “Medium Cool” several years ‘IR.’ THRIFTFAX 
ago), but for those of us who are appre- CAMERA STAND 
ciative admirers of his incisive photog- 
raphy, it is hoped that he will not en- 
tirely abandon the camera. FAX-RICHARDSON 
Recognition for “Visual Effects” is : CAMERA STAND 
not a mandatory honor of the Acad- 
emy roster, but may be presented as a ANIMATOR’S DISCS, 
“Special Achievement Award” when it COMPOUNDS iim. THRIFTFAX 
is voted by the Academy Board of Gov- ‘i SAMER RS Taees 


OE oe a Gen wie Sp ecanoulal P6D- For all ANIMATION/TITLING/FILMSTRIP production and 


ductions were so honored: “King Kong” : : ; 
(see American Cinematographer preparation equipment, for animation supplies of all sorts, get the 


January 1977) and “Logan’s Run” (see facts, first, from FAX Company. A two-part descriptive price list 
American Cinematographer, June covering ““The Mechanics of Animation” and “The Art of Anima- 
1976). tion” is yours free, on request. Tell us of special needs. 


For “King Kong”, a Dino De Lauren- FAX COMPANY 


tiis Pr tion, Paramount, awards ; ; 
: 2 easpoe her Animation Equipment Since 1928 


Bee Reece ethene aameach 374 S. Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91105 — 213/681-3084 
Glen Robinson and Frank Van Der — 


Veer. 

For “Logan’s Run”, a Saul David Pro- 
duction, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
awards were presented to L.B. Abbott, 
ASC, Glen Robinson and Matthew 
Yuricich. 

Neither Abbott nor Robinson are 
strangers to Oscar, both having won 
the golden statuette twice before. 

To all of the winners of this most cov- 
eted of awards, and especially to their 
colleagues in the “Best Cinematog- 
raphy” and “Visual Effects” cate- 995° Nos la” Brea. Ave: 
gories, the members of the American : 

Society of Cinematographers wish to Hollywood, Calif. 90038 
extend their warmest congratulations. Approved for Veterans 851-0550 


A study of the Motion Picture and 
Television Arts and Sciences within a 
degree program, taught by a distin- 
guished faculty. 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 
Now Registering. Write for a descrip- 
tive brochure. 


COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


PINEWOOD’S “007” STAGE 
Continued from Page 489 


$1,650,000, including a setting of the 
interior of a super-tanker which has 
kidnapped three nuclear submarines. 
This is the largest interior set ever built nee 
for a film. MEMBER I.A.T.S.E. 
The problems, one after the other, LOCAL 666 
were overcome for THE SPY WHO UNDERWATER PROPS 
LOVED ME. Cubby said, “We are Ets 
happy the stage is up. We think that it’s DESIGN & CONSTRUCTION 
not only a boon to our picture, but a ° 
boon to the industry as a whole that Sart 
there exists such a fine piece of equip- 
ment to work in. Pinewood is excited by JORDAN KLEIN, INC. 
the idea that it is there, because it P.O DRAWER 1630, OCALA. FLA. 32670 AI 
‘enhances the studio facilities. It also Subs nee Bhar eae - 
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PALMER 
INTERLOCK 
PROJECTORS 


now with 
Dynamie Syne Control 


This exclusive new feature allows picture and magnetic 
track relationship to be adjusted while the projector is 
running. Palmer interlocks are dependable, easy to 
operate, and gentle on all kinds of film. There are four 
new models for single and double system playback 

and studio quality recording. 


Write for full details. 


W. A. PALMER FILMS, INC. 


611 HOWARD STREET « SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94105 « PHONE (415) 986-5961 
San Francisco’s complete 16 mm film service 


MICROFILMED 


BACK ISSUES OF 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 


1921 through 1967 available 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


EDITORIAL SERVICES 
300 N. ZEEB RD. 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 48106 


937 NORTH SYCAMORE AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90038 
Telephone (213) 851-0111 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 

OF LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR THE 

MOTION PICTURE, TELEVISION AND 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC INDUSTRIES 


Please send 
Equipment Catalog @ $10.00 


Parts Catalog @ $8.00 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Add $7.00 per catalog for surface parcel post outside U.S.A. 
Add $40.00 per catalog for air parcel post outside U.S.A. 


provides the opportunity to bring 
people into the studio where they can 
work in the winter and create all kinds 
of things hitherto imposssible. Pine- 
wood is the epitome of production, and 
if we who work here and those who own 
interests in Rank don’t help the industry 
to survive, then, hell, all’s lost. I’m 
delighted to see that Rank is turning 
down offers for the sale of the studios.” 

Cubby Broccoli, who is quite a few 
avuncular strides ahead of most broad 
Canvas producers, was very proud of 
his massive volcano set which changed 
the skyline of Pinewood for YOU ONLY 
LIVE TWICE. But he says that it is a 
greater stroke of design and engi- 
neering to build both the 007 stage and 
the set. “The interior is a terrific piece 
of work,” he says with pride. The whole 
screen time for the set will be about 20 
minutes out of two hours, ten minutes. 

Ken Adam’s design depicts a huge 
section of a 600,000-ton oil tanker, the 
Liparus, belonging to a perfidious 
multi-millionaire who has a frenetic 
belief in one-downmanship. His grand 
design is that the world’s population — 
or a lot of it — should live beneath the 
oceans. The far-ranging Liparus 
doesn’t take on oil. Instead, like a big 
fish swallowing little fish, it has a bow 
which opens to swallow submarines 
and store them in its cavernous inside 
... the British nuclear submarine HMS 
Ranger, the American nuclear sub- 
marine USS Wayne, and the Soviet 
nuclear submarine Potempkin. And 
from the script of Richard Maibaum 
and Christopher Wood comes this 
scene, and set, built on the massive 007 
Stage at Pinewood: 


The vast dim interior of the Liparus 
is suddenly brilliantly illuminated as 
giant floodlights are switched on. 
Almost the entire width of the vessel 
and a considerable proportion of its 
length is one huge sea-filled dock. 
The middle portion of the dock is 
now occupied by the Wayne. 


On either side of her are berthed the 
British submarine Ranger and the 
USSR submarine Potempkin. Along 
the length of the dock on both sides 
are gangways with steel stairways 
and elevators running up to cat- 
walks extending the length of the 
vessel, connected at intervals by 
cross walks. Between the dockside 
gangways and the hull runs a hover- 
car track, enclosed in a tube running 
the full length of the vessel on both 
sides of the dock. There are gaps in 
the tube at certain points to allow 
access to the hover cars. 


The British and American 
submarines have been constructed at 
Pinewood under the supervision. of 
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FOBA 


TRIPOD 


Selected for use in filming 
the 21st Olympiad at Montreal 


The Foba tripod is an all-metal 
professional motion picture tripod 
with a Pro Jr. flat-top plate which 
accepts Pro Jr., O’Conner C and 
50, Miller F and Pro heads. Made 
in Switzerland by precision crafts- 
men, the Foba features unique 
tubular adjustable legs which al- 
low the tripod to be used in stan- 
dard or baby positions. Foba 
comes complete with triangle- 
type leg locks and elevating riser 
plate. Maximum height is 62”; 
with riser, 73’. Minimum height, 
18%". Weight, 16 Ibs. 


FEATURES: 


e Adjustable riser plate. @ Pat- 
ented individual adjustable legs. 
®@ Triangle-type leg locks. @ Indi- 
vidual or simultaneous adjusting 
of legs. @ Modularly constructed 
for easy repair or parts replace- 
ment. @ Weatherproof. @ Combi- 
nation rubber and spiked tipped 
legs. @ Flexible leg adjustment for 
shooting of uneven terrain. 


Price: $375.00 


Available Exclusively From: 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 90028 
(213) 466-3561 / (213) 985-5500 
TWX: 910-321-4526 * Cable: GORDENT 
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, naval experts, and, as Cubby says, 


“within the scope of state secrets we 
are operating under their guidance,” 
But so far as the awesome interior of 
the tanker is concerned, Cubby agrees 
it's a figment of their imagination “to 
help us in our film.” In fact he thinks the 
whole thing is “quite extraordinary”. 

Inauguration of the world’s largest 
film stage took place at Pinewood 
Studios with former British Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson, James Bond 
star Roger Moore and Producer Albert 
R. Broccoli in attendance. 

Participating in the launching was 
Mrs. Albert R. Broccoli, who broke the 
champagne bottle on the conning- 
tower of the American “hunter-killer” 
submarine and leading actors from the 
film, including Roger Moore’s co-stars, 
Barbara Bach, Curt Jurgens and Caro- 
line Munro. { 

Many British actors who made their 
reputations at Pinewood were present, 
including Jessie Matthews, John Mills, 
Kenneth More, Hayley Mills, Donald 
Sinden, Ann Todd and Richard Todd. 
Also in attendance were several digni- 
taries from the British Royal Navy, as 
well as a contingent of 24 marching 
men from the Band of H.M. Royal 
Marines Commander in Chief Fleet, led 
by Captain Christopher J. Taylor, 
Director of Music, and W/02 Band- 
master Anthony Ivor Kendrick. a 


ALL ABOUT “OSCAR” 
Continued from Page 501 


on Monday, March 28. It was televised 
live by ABC. This was the ninth year the 
Music Center has hosted the Awards. 

Janet Gaynor and Emil Jannings 
were the first year’s best actress and 
best actor winners. Jack Nicholson and 
Louise Fletcher, both for “One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo’s Nest’, were last 
year’s. 

The writing field has had some 
illustrious winners: George Bernard 
Shaw for “Pygmalion”, Robert E. Sher- 
wood for “The Best Years of Our Lives”, 
William Saroyan for “The Human 
Comedy” and William Inge for 
“Splendor in the Grass”. 

Irving Berlin is the only presenter 
ever to give himself an Oscar — when 
he opened the envelope in 1942 and 
read the winner of the best song, his 
own “White Christmas”. 

A total of more than 1,400 Oscars 
have been given out over the past 48 
years. Only one ever came back from 
the engravers (winners turn them in 
after the show to have name and 
achievement inscribed) with an error. 
Spencer Tracy’s for “Captains Coura- 
geous” almost went to him reading 
“Dick Tracy”. B 
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COMPARE OURS... 
WITH THEIRS 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


@ 100% MADE IN U.S.A. 


e2 year unconditional guarantee 


eSmallest broadcast/theatre 
quality mike in the world 


1D! MICRO MIKE SONY ECM-50 


PRICE 
$110.00 $159.95 
FREQUENCY RESPONSE 
30-15,000 Hz 40-14,000 Hz 
TYPE 
Electret Condenser Electret Condenser 
DIRECTIVITY 
True omni-directional Omni-directional 
OUTPUT IMPEDANCE 
50-3500 ohms 50, 250, 600 ohms 
OPERATING VOLTAGE 
1.5 VDC-20 VDC 1.5 VDC 
MINIMUM OPERATING VOLTAGE 
1.1 VDC 1.1 VDC 
CURRENT DRAIN 
10-50{LA(max) 130 
5 MERCURY BATTERY LIFE as 
more than 7,500 hrs more than 6,000 hrs 
BATTERY COST 
$.75 $1.55 
WIND NOISE 
26 dB SPL Nominal 44 dB SPL 
WEIGHT (W/BALANCING TRANSFORMER) 
60 grams (2.3 oz) 130 grams (4.7 02) 
CABLE/CLOTHING NOISE 
Excellent Poor 
MODELS AVAILABLE 
Eight (8) 
CABLE LENGTHS AVAILABLE 
14cm (4’ 6”) 30 cm (9' 8”) 
36 cm (12’) 


Two (2) 


OUTPUT CONNECTOR 
Threaded locking Micro XLR-3-12C only 
Plug (works directly into 
wireless mike and male 
or female XLR) 

CABLE 
2.5mm diam dull outer 
sheath pure 98% wrap, 
copper braid, teflon inner 
conductors with strength 
members 


Cale 
Rul 


CALL TOLL FREE 
800-327-5181 


IN FLORIDA CALL 305/945-1111 


IMAGE DEVICES 


INCORPORATED 


2mm diam cadmium 
bronze wrap 


1825 N. me 149 Street 
Miami, Florida USA 33181 
Telex 51-9348 
TWX 810 845-4242 
PHONE 305/945-1111 


1651 Phoenix Bivd., Suite 5 
Atlanta, Georgia USA 30349 
TWX 810 766-1060 
PHONE 404/996-0000 
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MICRO MIKE! 


TREAT YOURSELF TO REAL 


DEFLATION 
sé §50.50 


(331%3%) 


wot 


i\ 


TRIPOD 


Now 
$99.50! 


Reg. 


$150 


Cat. No. 
2501 


AND ON THE 
B&S VG100 JR. 
BABY TRIPOD 


“% $99.50! 


Reg. 


$150. 
Cat. No. 2502 


Buy Both and Get this $36. 
Hi-Hat. Absolutely Free! 


Only $198.00 
Sale Price for Above 3 Items 
Regularly $336.00 


California residents add 6% sales tax 
People expect a Great Deal from B&S 


Write Department A 
BIRNS & SAWYER, INC. 


1026 NORTH HIGHLAND AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90038 ¢ (213) 466-8211 
(213) 466-8211 * CABLE: BIRNSAW e¢ TELEX 673280 


“SEARCH FOR ANTIWORLDS” 
Continued from Page 535 


nation of the flight. Usually this is 
impossible to film from the ground, 
since the high-altitude winds are 
normally over 100 miles-per-hour and 
the cutdown point is decided in an air- 
plane 1,000 miles or more from the 
launch site. In this case, Charles and | 
were awakened at 3 a.m., after one 
hour of sleep. We were told that the 
flight was to be terminated in the morn- 
ing, only a few hours’ drive away. We 
were lucky that the winds aloft had 
been light and variable. The balloon 
was being brought down slowly from 
120,000 to 60,000 feet by valving out 
helium; this gave us time to drive to 
within 20 miles of the cutdown. 

We stopped by the roadside and, at 
the last moment, Charles was given 
control of the termination via a radio 
link to the command airplane circling 
overhead. He managed to rig up two 
wires connecting the Arriflex to our 
Eclair battery belt (the Arri belt had 
gone dead) and gave the signal while 
turning on the camera. The cut-down 
was a normal one. The parachute 
opened within two seconds and the 
two-ton gondola came down while 
swinging wildly back and forth. We 
used a 300mm telephoto and later did 
an optical blowup to increase the size 
of the balloon and the parachute in the 
frame. We had originally intended to 
use a Questar telescope mounted on 
the Arri for this purpose but had found 
it too slow and unwieldy. Ideally, we 
should have used a 600mm or 1000mm 
lens with a low-power finder scope. 

After the cutdown we threw our gear 
into the car and went careening down 
country roads, trying to reach and film 
the landing site of the gondola. It got 
there about two minutes before we did 
and crashed into a tree. In true verité 
style, we were able to film the scientist's 
reaction to finding their precious and 
sophisticated instruments smashed up 
in the woods. (Actually the damage was 
slight and the flight data was suc- 
cessfully recovered from the gondola in 
the form of 35mm film.) 

After we completed the documen- 
tary shooting, it took more than two 
years to design the whole film. Mean- 
while the scientists were measuring 
their film and analyzing it over a one- 
year period. The results were negative; 
they obtained no evidence of anti- 
matter in our part of the universe. Thus 
our picture had to be a scientific fail- 
ure story. 

Since | had essentially no previous 
experience in film-making, | had to 
learn dramatics, narration writing, 
special effect techniques, editing and 
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also how to work with a storyboard. It 
was very difficult to fit the various ele- 
ments of the film into a coherent 
structure. | rewrote the script 20 times 
(with help from literally dozens of 
friends), did three storyboards, many 
weeks more of shooting with Charles, 
and six re-edits before arriving at a 
rough-cut that actually worked for an 
audience. At that point | was totally ex- 
hausted and had to turn the film over to 
a professional editor, Tom Valens, who 
had been looking over our shoulders. 
Tom is as much of a perfectionist as | 
am and proceeded to make many sug- 
gestions that took us right back to the 
script stage. 

He reshot some of the laser effects 
and astronomicals, did the animation 
and titles and cut the film to its final 
length of 25 minutes. Meanwhile, 
Stephen DeWitt had been working on 
an original score, his first, which very 
elegantly combines elements of clas- 
sical and electronic music. The final 
stages of the film came together 
quickly. Robin King did a splendid final 
narration track for us and after Tom 
spent two weeks sound cutting, Mark 
Berger did a superb job of mixing down 
our nine tracks at Fantasy Films in 
Berkeley. At all stages we had very per- 
sonalized attention at Sound Service 
and Monaco Labs in San Francisco. 

For me the whole experience was 
akin to going to film school, an alter- 
native which | heartily recommend to 
beginning film-makers. Many times 
during the three-year process | had 
despaired of ever completing the film. 
The difficulties in trying to translate 
abstract concepts of physics into a 
visually exciting film seemed insur- 
mountable. Only dogged persistence 
and the constant encouragement of 
friends kept me going. | consider 
myself lucky that the finished “THE 
SEARCH FOR ANTIWORLDS” was 
accepted for distribution by Pyramid 
Films. Despite the huge amount of 
effort put into the film it was really a 
great privilege to make a statement 
about my past career as a physicist 
while starting a new one as a film- 
maker. ® 
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“THE SPY WHO LOVED ME” 
Continued from Page 487 


and the ruins of Karnak, as well as a 
cruise down the Nile River aboard a 
‘felucca’. 

The Italian island of Sardinia in the 
Tyrennean Sea was featured as the 
location of the film’s most spectacular 
chase sequence, taking place on hair- 
raising cliffside roads along the sea- 
coast. Commander James Bond drives 
a new model Lotus “Espirit”, capable of 
tricks unknown to his previously 
renowned Aston Martin, and is pursued 
by a Kawasaki “900” equipped with 
special sidecar. Just off-shore is 
“Atlantis”, a spider-shaped marine 
biology laboratory, headquarters of a 
mysterious Nordic shipping magnate. 

Two additional film units were at 
work simultaneously for two-month 
periods. One shot in Plymouth harbor, 
and then tracked the first unit to Sar- 
dinia and Egypt, specializing in action 
scenes. 

Another crew, based out of Nassau 
in the Bahamas, was under the super- 
vision of Michael Wilson, Special Assis- 
tant to the Producer. Another Bond 
regular, Lamar Boren, who worked on 
underwater sequences of “THUNDER- 
BALL” and “YOU ONLY LIVE TWICE”, 
was once again behind the cameras 
during a sixteen-week shooting 
schedule. 

On the back-lot at Pinewood, there is 
a wooden hut with peeling paint dating 
from the Second World War, which 
bears the discreet designation: SPE- 
CIAL EFFECTS. It is here that the mad 
ideas of the scriptwriter, director and 
production designer are transformed 
into reality by Derek Meddings and his 
boys. 

The armourer, Q, when time comes 
to equip James Bond for his latest 
mission, would be lost without Derek. A 
whole series of weapons and gim- 
micks were in the course of prepar- 
ation for months, awaiting their unveil- 
ling at the release of the film. 

The WETBIKE is being introduced by 
James Bond in “THE SPY WHO 
LOVED ME”. This is Nelson Tyler’s 
latest invention, straight off the 
beaches of Southern California — a 
motorcycle on waterskis. 

During the phase of filming that took 
place at Pinewood Studios, American 
Cinematographer Contributing Editor 
David Samuelson conducted the 
following joint interview with Pro- 
duction Designer Ken Adam and Direc- 
tor of Photography Claude Renoir: 
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, Unique to the industry — to say the 


least — and a facility the size of the 
new 007 Stage at Pinewood is 
obviously a major investment in the 
future of film-making in the grand 
manner. | can understand why it was 
necessary for the current Bond 
picture, but do you anticipate other 
such large-scale productions devel- 
oping in the future? ; 


KEN ADAM: Yes. f can’t specifically 
name them at the moment, but 
obviously, certain other producers 
would like to use the stage. | feel that 
there is a tendency for certain creative 
directors to go back to the studio type 
of picture because, with television and 
new camera lenses and commercials, 
real life has been so much exploited. 
You see seascapes, landscapes, 
mountainscapes — all beautifully 
portrayed on television and in docu- 
mentary films — whereas, a studio can 
provide a form of magic, of artificiality. 
You have only to look at the “BUGSY 
MALONE” musical, which re-created 
the 30’s, or a Fritz Lang picture of the 
20’s to realize that the studio-made film 
provides a special kind of entertain- 
ment — a form of escapism, | think. A 
lot of directors feel the time has come 
to go back to the studio-type of picture. 
Fellini never shoots anywhere else now 
but in the studio, and even Kubrick is 
getting to think that way. 


CLAUDE RENOIR: You know, | have 
done pictures in France with directors 
who, up to now, have never made a 
picture in a studio. One of them told 
me: “I’m not sure | can shoot in a 
studio. | have never done so and | don’t 
know what to do with a set.” They are 
very young people, all of them, and 
they are doing well, but they do not 
want to go into a studio. Of course, in 
France we have no more studios. We 
shoot in houses or flats or anyplace — 
but we manage quite well. 


SAMUELSON: In the same way that a 
director may have certain qualms when 
he considers going into a studio, do 
you feel, when you look at something 
the size of the 007 Stage, “How on earth 
am | going to light it?” 


RENOIR: That set is completely closed 
on top and we show the ceiling in most 
of the shots, so the problem is the 
same as it is in some real-life locations 
— no place to put lights, without 
showing them in the picture. There is 
no room for big lamps, so | am using a 
lot of very small lamps and the prac- 
ticals in the scene. For example, we 
are using between 9,000 and 10,000 
amps of light, and for a long shot we 
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are surrounded with lights, but | don’t 
use more than 12 to 15 10K’s. The rest 
are only 2K’s or 1,000-watt Redhead 
quartz lights or nine-lights. 


SAMUELSON: Nota single Brute? 
RENOIR: No. 


ADAM: The more natural a set can 
look, the better it is. The theory that you 
have to see every angle of the set is old- 
fashioned. To create an atmosphere 
and to have it look as natural as pos- 
sible, it is necessary to have natural 
lighting. Unnatural lighting makes the 
result look unnatural. | felt that, on this 
set, | should give Claude as much prac- 
tical lighting as possible because, 
otherwise, it wouldn’t look effective. | 
also gave him a lot of reflective 
surfaces. | started him off with other 
sets which had reflective surfaces so 
that he could play about and experi- 
ment, because | think it’s exciting to see 
flares and reflections. 


RENOIR: Where you cannot put light, it 
is much better not to put light than to 
put too much. 


ADAM: On this big set we have a major 
light change. When the submarine 
enters the set it is in relative darkness, 
and then the lights go on and expose 
the whole set. To my way of thinking, 
when Claude kept the set dark it looked 
more dramatic than when all the lights 
went on. In my earlier days as a 
designer, | tried to make it possible to 
see every detail of the set, and the first 
person who really said | was wrong was 
Stanley Kubrick. He knows a lot about 
photography and | had to agree with 
him and ever since then | haven’t cared 
about beautiful long shots, etc. | am 
much more interested in the compo- 
sition of the shot. Hopefully, | give 
cameramen the elements to compose 
on and to create dramatic lighting. | 
think that’s much more important than 
seeing every little detail. 


SAMUELSON: More economical, too! 


ADAM: Well, | don’t know about that — 
because you still have to have all the 
elements there. 


SAMUELSON: But isn’t it part of the 
Production Designers art to consider 
“value-for-money” on the screen? 


ADAM: It depends on the sort of pic- 
ture you’re making. If you are going to 
do a James Bond film nowadays, 
you’ve got to goin for big spectacle and 
big sets, but you’ve got to think a bit 
and find out which is the best way of 
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achieving this, as you can easily go 


overboard. On pictures like this you do 
gain a certain amount of experience, 
and you try to ensure that if you make 
the production spend a lot of money, all 
that money will end up on the screen. 
Nothing is more disastrous than 
spending a lot of money and then find- 
ing that the production value is not on 
the screen. Nothing is worse than 
spending money in the wrong direction. 


SAMUELSON: Is it up to you as to 
whether a picture is shot principally on 
location or in the studio? 


ADAM: Well, that’s one of the myster- 
ies of filming. My theory is that very 
often it is more economical to build a 
set and shoot in the studio than to use a 
location where a lot of additional 
charges are involved. | don’t think one 
can generalize, but my feeling is that, in 
the case ofa picture like “BARRY LYN- 
DON”, we probably could have filmed 
that one more economically by using a 
series of great locations and some fab- 
ulous interiors of stately homes, but 
done the rest in the studio. To my mind, 
it would have been more economical 
than doing the whole picture on 
location, as we did, and | think that 
Stanley Kubrick now feels the same 
way. People are coming back to the 
studio to get escapism, but | think it is 
for economic reasons, as well. When | 
did “THE OWL AND THE PUSSY- 
CAT” in New York, it was affirmed that 
the picture should be done basically on 
location, but the interiors were built ina 
New York studio. Now, that picture was, 
hopetully, a successful combination of 
studio and location. There are no hard 
and fast rules, but | think that if you 
want to create escapism, then very 
often you can achieve that better in a 
studio. 


SAMUELSON: (to Renoir) Claude, 
how do you feel about shooting on lo- 
cation as compared to shooting in the 
studio? 


RENOIR: Well, for a lighting camera- 
man it is much more wonderful to work 
on a studio stage, because you can do 
with the lights exactly what you want. 
It’s sometimes nice to work on location, 
especially in a beautiful country, but 
you have to accept the weather as it is. 
You cannot always control it, so what 
ends up on the film is not absolutely 
under your control. Really, | much 
prefer to work indoors, in the studio, 
because you can work precisely as you 
want to. 


SAMUELSON: Can you describe, in 
general, the style of photography you 
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are using on “THE SPY WHO LOVED 
ME”? 


RENOIR: It is very difficult to answer 
that kind of question, because | use a 
different style on every picture | do. But 
| never think about it before starting the 
picture. It comes by itself, according to 
how well | understand the script — and 
how much | like or dislike the director. 
In this case the director is Lewis 
Gilbert, with whom I have done many 
pictures. | know him very well and | 
know what he wants. That’s a big help 
for a cameraman. As for style — when 
starting a picture | always think that | 
will not do anything very different, but it 
always comes out different. It’s not a 
matter of lighting; it’s a matter of under- 
standing the story. On this one I’m not 
doing especially tricky things. I’m just 
trying to understand what’s needed and 
doing my best. That’s all. 


SAMUELSON: Have you been 
influenced at all by the previous James 
Bond films that have been made? 


RENOIR: No. | like very much what | 
have seen in some of the Bond films, 
but! prefer not to think about them, and 
do it my way. Even if they are very 
good, you must never try to do the 
same. It is better to do it your own way. 
Sometimes it may be worse — but at 
least it’s different. 


SAMUELSON: Do you find it very 
different to work here in England, as 
compared to working in France? 


RENOIR: | worked here quite a long 
time ago on “CLEOPATRA” and | have 
no problem at all here. In fact, for me it 
is even a little bit easier. In France, for 
example, when | need something | have 
to think about it for a week in advance 
so that it will be ready. Here, you just 
ask and you’ve got it. But as for work- 
ing in different countries — I’ve worked 
in Spain; I’ve worked in California, and 
in Miami once. For the cameraman it is 
all the same. Film is an international 
dialect. | 


PRESENTATION OF ACADEMY 
SCIENTIFIC/TECHNICAL AWARDS 
Continued from Page 492 


recommendations made by the Scien- 
tific or Technical Awards Committee, of 
which Donald C. Rogers is Chairman. 

The following awards were pre- 
sented: 


CLASS | [Academy Statuette] 
NONE 
CLASS II [Academy Plaque] 
To Consolidated Film Industries and 


18 West 45th St. 
Room 619 
New York, N.Y. 
KEM 8-plate 
Universal 
Editing 


Editorial In-House Tel. (212) 
Spectra-Vision 


Services Lonsole Electronic Editor 986-5707 
S®esseeeeeseeseeee8 8 


ECLAIR 


Repairs and Service 
NPR — ACL 
All Work Guaranteed 


Ecam Company 
1430 N. Cahuenga Blvd. 
Hollywood, CA 90028 
Telephone: (213) 466-7301 

NAGRA 


QUARTZCOLOR IANIRO 


MULTI-TRACK MAGNETICS INC. 


BRAUN ELECTRIC CANADA LTD. 
3269 American Dr., Mississauga, Ontario, Canada 
325 Boul. Montpellier, Ville St. Laurent, Québec 
67 E. 5th Ave., Vancouver, B.C. 


ARRIFLEX 


MUSIC MOODS 
FOR FILM 


This record is a comprehensive 
MOOD MUSIC LIBRARY, designed 
specifically to meet the needs of low 
budget feature films, independent film 
makers, film classes, and any kind of 
production ‘where commercially 
licensed music is required. 

Almost every basic film mood is 
covered in one comprehensive record 
and contains electronic music, multiple 
guitars, solo flutes, rock, jazz, etc. 18 
separate theme moods are included. 

Price of $49.95 grants ownership of 
the record itself, and an unlimited 
license for the commercial use of the 
sounds contained on it. 


MELAINE PRODUCTIONS 


114 WEST MT. PLEASANT AVE. 
LIVINGSTON, NEW JERSEY 07039 
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Complete 16mm & 35mm color & b&w 

processing and printing. Eastman COL- 

OR Ektachrome processing. Magnetic 

sound striping for his on mee 
uper 


ec cuwate 
film treat- 
oe 16mm 
ep t1¢.a.! 
Tionsiere. 


QUEBEC 1085 St. Alexander St., Montreal, Quebec 
FILM LABS Telephone (514) 861-5483 


The original HERRON SPARKLE FILTER is 
available again to the motion picture and television 
industry. The world’s finest special effects filter 
produces sharp cutting 4 or 8 point star effects. 
Available in series 7-8-9-4%-138mm & custom 
sizes. 


For illustrated brochure send $1.00 to: 
PHOTO-MEDIA 830 W. Mission 
(805) 966-7569 Santa Barbara, CA 93101 


CALL A PROFESSIONAL 
Cine-Craft, Inc. 


A full service laboratory for 
16mm, Super 8, Regular 8 
Any quantity Best prices 


8764 Beverly Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 90048 
(213) 652-7357 


Write for free brochure 


CANADA'S LARGEST 


LAB AND SOUND 
FULL SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 


BELLEVUE athe 


MONTREAL TORONTO 

2000 Northcliffe Ave 9 Brockhouse Road 
Montreal, Que. H4A 3K5 Toronto, Ont. MBW 2W8 
Tel. (514) 484-1186 Tel: (416) 259-7811 


*A DIVISION OF ASTRAL BELLEVUE PATHE LTD./LTEE 


SEAVISION PRODUCTIONS 
ABOVE THE SEA UNDER THE SEA 
etngiey hasta 


Post Production 


JOSEPH THOMPSON CHUCK NICKLIN 
714-297-0730 714-272-1120 
AN DIEGO, CALIF. 92138 


CP and FREZZOLINI 
CORDLESS CAMERAS 


COMPLETE OUTFITS 

used, reconditioned $2795 up 
Includes Ang. 12/120 Zoom lens, 
magnetic recording head, amplifier, 
400’ magazine, battery. 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
6327 S. ORANGE AVE.,® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
eeeeceeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeece 


Phone (305) 851-2780 
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the Barnebey-Cheney Company for the 
development of a system for the 
recovery of film-cleaning solvent 
vapors in a motion-picture laboratory. 
This system recovers exhaust 
vapors and makes them completely 
reuseable. The process also pre- 
vents contaminants from being dis- 
charged into the atmosphere, and 
makes the ultra-sonic cleaning 
process economically feasible. 


To William L. Graham, Manfred G. 
Michelson, Geoffrey F. Norman and 
Siegfried Seiber of Technicolor for the 
development and engineering of a 
Continuous, High-Speed, Color 
Motion-Picture Printing System. 
The Technicolor high-speed, con- 
tinuous printer is capable of print- 
ing 35mm color positive film at a 
thousand feet per minute, utilizing a 
micro-computer to furnish printer- 
light and frame-cueing information. 
Innovative two-thousand-foot 
elevators are used for the picture 
and sound negatives which are con- 
tinuously cleaned during the 
operation. 


CLASS III [Academy Citation] 


To Fred Bartscher of the Kollmorgen 
Corporation and to Glenn Berggren of 
the Schneider Corporation for the 
design and development of a single- 
lens magnifier for motion-picture 
projection lenses. 
The magnifier is a supplementary 
lens which may be attached to a 
projector lens, and which provides 
variable adjustment to accom- 
modate various motion-picture 
formats. 


To Panavision Incorporated for the de- 
sign and development of super-speed 
lenses for motion-picture photog- 
raphy. 
This series of super-speed lenses 
provides superior image resolution 
by reduction of lens aberrations to 
improve motion-picture photog- 
raphy under low-light conditions. 


To Hiroshi Suzukawa of Canon and 
Wilton R. Holm of the AMPTP Motion 
Picture and Television Research 
Center for the design and develop- 
ment of super-speed lenses for motion- 
picture photography. 
This series of super-speed lenses 
provides superior image resolution 
by reduction of lens aberrations to 
improve motion-picture photog- 
raphy under low-light conditions. 


To Carl Zeiss Company for the design 
and development of super-speed 
lenses for motion-picture photog- 
graphy. 
This series of super-speed lenses 
provides superior image resolution 


2 GREAT CINE BOOKS 


By Joseph V. Mascelli, A.S.C. 


THE FIVE C’s OF CINEMATOGRAPHY 
THE CLASSIC CINE TEXT 
SIXTH BIG PRINTING $15 Postpaid 


MASCELLI’S CINE WORKBOOK 
Up-to-Date Text; Cine Tools, Tables 
& Calculators in BOTH Feet & Metric 

INCREDIBLE VALUE $20 Postpaid 
Calif. add 6% Tax. Foreign add $1 per book. 
10-DAY TRIAL OFFER! FREE BROCHURES! 


CINE/GRAFIC PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. BOX 430 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 90028 


WE BUY 


Film Stock 


Will Consider All 16/35mm ies 
Sealed, Opened and Ends 


TOP CASH 


PLUS 50% OF SHIPPING 


RAFIK (212)473-5851 
814 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 


R-2 Reflex Auto- 


COLLIMATOR 


Focus Testing Equipment is made by 
RICHTER CINE EQUIPMENT, ESSEX, N.Y. 12936 
for people who care about image quality. 
Cost? Less than one good lens or 
one out-of-focus scene. 


a 

B D g HOLLYWOOD'S OLDEST 
x ,| FILM SCHOOL 
a 
a 


NOW ACCEPTING ENROLLMENTS 
FOR OUR NEXT 


MOTION PICTURE COURSE 


CAMERAS * SOUND RECORDING 

LIGHTING « EDITING « E-FECTS 

COMPOSITION + SCRIPTING « ETC. 
Two Week Courses— Evening Classes 


DANNY ROUZER 


STuUDLO 
7022 Melrose Avenue, Hollywood, California 90038 
Request Brochure HC (213) 936-2494 


WANTED 


Ambitious Film Makers 


Amazing new report describes 
how one-man operation 
has grossed $150,000 a year 
producing sponsored films. 
Free letter with complete details. 
~~ D.H. Vowell, P.O. Box 4891 
North Hollywood, Ca. 91607 


BOLEX ACCESSORIES 
m 24-Frame Sync, Camera motor—115V 
= Var. Speed Battery Camera motor—24V 
w 400-ft. Magazine w/400’ counter in camera 
@ Intervaltimer—Range 11/2 sec. to 36 min. 
# Animation motor for new single-frame shaft 
Write for Bolex Accessory Catalog 
STEVENS ENGINEERING CO. 
P.O. BOX 1605, 
NEWPORT BEACH, CA 92663 


FRANK RUTTENCUTTER 
Motion Picture Phorography 


1670 Bennett Ave., St. Louis, MO 63122 (314) 822-2089 


IN THE SOUTH CineMoHertz 
Full Production or Grip 
in low-cost fitted Hertz truck 


Qularita Film Equipment Rentals# 
404/325-3676 or 633-4101 


+ ANIMATION 
Ys’ LEARNING KITS, ! 
a} ¢ SUPPLIES, EQUIP 


“8b New No, 106 Catalog #20 
= > heath productions, inc. 
r= 1627 Scott Avenue, W. Islip, N.Y. 11795 


Covering FLORIDA #2 
like the SUNSHINE— 4,:, 


COMPLETE RENTAL SERVICE 


PHOTOMART 


CINE EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS 
6327 S. ORANGE AVE.,® ORLANDO, FLA. 32809 
escvceseeceeeeeeeeseeeeeeeee 


Phone (305) 851-2780 


When you say one lab processes your film "better" 
than another, you're really saying that somebody isn't 
doing their job, because in the lab business there is 
only one way to process, edit, conform, print, transfer, mix, 
or post flash — the right way. At CPT FILM LAB, your 
job is done the right way the first time which means 
we have the time to concentrate on service, on the 
personal touch. When you call or stop by CPT, you 
talk to the people who actually handle your job. We 
deal with people, their projects, and their problems. 

Our staff is composed of lab professionals - but 
we've also spent our share of hours behind the cameras 
sO we can speak your language. 

If service and quality are what you're looking for 
in a I6mm lab, write or call for your copy of our new 


catalog/ price list. CPT FILM LAB 
- phone- 639 WELLONS VILLAGE 
919/688-7265 DURHAM, NC 27703 


REVERSAL 


SPECIALISTS 


16mm — Super 8 

Color — B&W 

Same Day Service 

ECO — EF — EFB — MS 

VNF 

7239 — 7240 

Flashing — Forced processing 
Dailies — A&B’s 


ak Custom Service 


VD) 

eS: YALE LAB. 

eg 1509 N. GORDON ST. 
= HOLLYWOOD, CA 90028 


(213) 464-6181 


by reduction of lens abberations to 
improve motion-picture photog- 
raphy under low-light conditions. 


To the Photo Research Division of the 
Kollmorgen Corporation for the engi- 
neering and manufacture of the 
Spectra TriColor Meter. 
The Kollmorgen TriColor Meter is 
employed to measure the color tem- 
perature of light sources. It is a 
precise tool for the cinematog- 
rapher to determine correct filters 
for desired color balance in motion- 
picture photography. Kw 


PHOTOGRAPHING “AIRPORT ’77” 
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because the very nature of the plane 
sets demanded width all the time. The 
compactness of the Panaflex made it 
possible to get around easily inside 
those cramped sets, whereas a bigger 
camera would have made it necessary 
to take walls out. 


QUESTION: Do you have any further 
comments on the filming of the 
picture? 


LATHROP: Only that we had an expert 
team to put it all together. Jennings 
Lang was our Executive Producer and 
he really knows how to handle this kind 
of subject. Bill Frye, our Producer, 
always seems to mount a picture well. 
He has good taste in everything from 
sets to the casting of actors and he 
takes a big load off the shoulders of the 
director. Jerry Jameson directed and 
did a wonderful job. This was his first 
theatrical feature and a very compli- 
cated one to shoot. He had to shoot for 
a few days here, then go over and finish 
a set there and get that set out of the 
tank and come back and shoot this 
while they were putting the new set in 
— enormously complicated. He’s a very 
talented man, very innovative and 
pleasant to work with. George Webb, 
the Production Designer, did a magniti- 
cent job in coordinating all the sets and 
getting them to work with the effects. Al 
Whitlock created some unbelievable 
composites for this picture. He did 
some things that I’ve never seen done 
before. He put together things that | 
didn’t think were possible — like the 
airplane coming up out of the water. | 
think he really went far beyond the 
things he did in “THE HINDENBURG”, 
for example. He’s gotten so good at it 
that he just hides everything. His theory 
is to keep an effects scene on the 
screen the shortest time possible — 
and | agree with that — but his work 
can stand a long look. He saved the 
company a lot of money with what he 
did on this picture. g 


: Al Giddings Enterprise 
' 12812 Skyline Blvd. 


PROFESSIONAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


N 
a ae UNDERWATER 
‘Cee et 


(415) 530-1122 
Oakland, CA 94619 


For Professional Equipment in 


PHILADELPHIA, | 
O. H. HIRT ae 


39 N. 11th St. + Phila, Pa 49107 
(215)629-8560 _ 


| BEHIND-THE-LENS FILTER HOLDERS 


For Angenieux lenses on all Arriflex 16, Eclair NPR 
and CM3 cameras, and for the 25-250 Angenieux for 
35 mm - - in kits with gel cutter, tweezer, spare gel 
container and other convenience features. 


Ask for brochures 


CUSTOM PHOTOGRAPHICS 


P. O. Box 25007, Portland, Oregon 97225 * 503-292-5569 


Let the PRO'S tell you How to Buy a 16mm Sound Projector 


We will send you the arti- 

cle which appeared in 
FILMAKERS NEWSLETTER on Buying a 
“Used Projector,” but we must charge 50¢ for 
postage. 


HECHT — Box 443 — Ellenville, NY 12428 


AUTOMATIC DAYLIGHT PROCESSOR 
Processes up to 200 Ft. - 
Super 8 to 105mm _- 

Movie—X-Ray ®@ Microfilm 
Motor Driven—Portable 
Film Dryers Available 
@® Guaranteed 
Write for Free Literature 
OUR 28th YEAR >... 
Micro Record Corp. me 
487-14 South Ave., Beacon, N.Y. 12508 


WESTHEIMER Company 


Joseph Westheimer, A.S.C. 
TITLES, TRAILERS, INSERTS AND OPTICAL EFFECTS 


FOR MOTION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 
HO 6-8271 
736 Seward St., Hollywood, Calif. 90038 


SERVICE, INC. 


FULL SERVICE 16mm. COLOR 
LABORATORY 


e PROCESSING—ECO—EF—ECN II 
e ADDITIVE COLOR PRINTING 

e EKTAGHROME SOUND PRINTS 

e ADDITIVE LIQUID GATE PRINTING 
e INTERNEGATIVE—CRI 

e EASTMAN COLOR PRINT 

e EDITING—SOUND SERVICES 

e FILMSTOCK— SUPPLIES 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ON SERVICES 

(216) 881-4510 

4117 Prospect Ave. 

Cleveland, Ohio 44103 
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BUY — SELL — SWAP HERE 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


MUST SELL! Beaulieu R16 Automatic, 12-120 Zoom 
and 10mm Angenieux, complete accessories. Only 
used on weekends for short rides. $1695 or Best 
Offer. (213) 731-4508. HURRY! 


NAGRA IVL, #4488, QSLI, ALC, QPM3-5, XOYO200, 
BS, BMT-2, QCP, ATN-2, QHT, Sen. HD110, Sen 
815T, 2EVRE11’s, EVRES50, ECM-50, cables, stands, 
Halliburton, very light usage, all mint. $4650 (415) 
841-0798. 


NEW, unused, Angenieux 12-120 automatic lens, C- 
mount, $2400 list, sell for $1,010. (916) 243-5558, 
evenings. 


ARRIFLEX IIC-GS, steel-bayonet mount, 20-28-32- 
50-100mm lenses, custom Arri mattebox, 3-filters, 
2-400’ magazines, 2-200’ magazines, synchronous 
and wild motor, battery, charger, 2-aluminum 
Arriflex cases. Generally overhauled and in abso- 
lutely prime condition, $6,600. (801) 582-2322. 


FOR SALE: 3 Magnasync X602 dubbers with play- 
back electronics, 3/4 HP, distributor motor and dis- 
tributor control panel. Completely rebuilt, new 
heads, bearings, etc. Modified with core adapters 
and film guide arms. Electronic speed control 
optional, $3700. Inquires: HARVEY WARNKE, 1386 
Pacific Ave., San Francisco, CA 94109. (415) 775- 
2259. 


NAGRA IV-LE, 7% only, two pre-amps, Beyer head- 
set, ElectroVoice Lavalier, field case, excellent, just 
serviced by Ryder, $2000. Arri 16BL, 12-120 Ange- 
nieux, matte box, regular and offset finders, uni- 
versal motor, 2 magazines, Ni-cad battery, two 
cables, just serviced by Galli, fitted Halliburton case, 
excellent, $7000. PALA FILMS, Box 161, Boise, ID 
83701 (208) 344-9622. 


ARRIFLEX 16 BL Vario-Sonnar 12.5-75mm_ Uni- 
versal lens blimp, Schneider 25mm Cine Xenon, 
Electric zoom, built-in TTL, amplifier module single 
system, Sennheiser microphones MD421, 400’ 
magazines, carrying case, dryfit battery/charger, 
Arri tripod/gyrohead, leather boot/cap, shorty 
tripod, Arri-scooter, Mint condition. Best offer over 
$17,950. N. LEWIS (408) 264-1254. 


TWO ECLAIR NPR 400 foot magazines with Eclair 
carrying case. One year guarantee labor and parts, 
$1500. O’DOHERTY TECHNOLOGY, (516) 331- 
1395. 


ME4-ECO-3, Hills mini-mat 16mm processor, 17 
feet per minute, like new, $5750. Call: (215) 534- 
7556. 


BOLEX H-16 Rex 5 400’ magazine, take-up motor, 
MST motor, power pack and trunk. (Used Once) 
$1400. (203) 348-5171 After 5 o’clock. 


ARRI-S, constant & variable motors, sync gen- 
erator, battery, 17-70 lens, $1790. Sennheiser 804’s, 
$275. 404’s, $215. MD214 Lav’s, $45. 1007 wire- 
less, $95. Magnasync 16mm 602E2 $1250. Mitch- 
ell magazines, $75. Revas splicer, $50. Sony 
ECM50’s, $80. Moviscop viewer, $130. Stellavox 
SP-7 with all accessories, $1990. (212) 741-2989. 


NAGARA IIl in mint condition with ElectroVoice 635A 
$1600 firm. SHEP ABBOTT (21 2) 989-6257. 


BEAULIEU R16 with Angenieux 17-68, 2 batteries 
and charger, shoulder case, $1000. OSPREY PRO- 
DUCTIONS, (212) 989-6257. 


NPR MOTORS. 1-12 volt constant speed 24fps with 
bloop. 1 — 12 voit variable speed. JOE LEIRER (215) 
355-2841. 


MOVIOLA 16mm series 20, one picture, optical and 
mag sound. Excellent condition, $2200. CREATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHY, (214) 233-1927. 


PETERSEN 35mm printer model 3110, excellent, 
$3500. Mitchell REFLEX GC high speed, $1995. 
Ampex VR1000C VTR machine, $995. RCA TRT1B 
VTR machine, $1995. GPL large screen TV projector 
$595. Studio interlock 35mm projector, $2995. B&H 
Jan projector,.$395. B&H 70 HR mags, lenses, 
motor, case, perfect, $995. 12-120 Angenieux 
Perfect C mount, 7-inch finder, $995. Free list. 
INTERNATIONAL, 13843 NW 19th Ave., Miami, FL 
33054 (305) 681-3733. 


ARRI 35mm 2B, sync motor, wild motor, 75mm 
Schneider, 3 mags, $1900. (602) 994-4774. 


STUDIO PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


Te SS 
1-NAGRA IV-L with all boards and carrying case, 


$2000. 1-16mm Arriflex — 3 lenses, filters, power 
belt and case, $1750. 1 Bolex EBM with 16-100mm 
electric zoom lens, 400 ft, magazine, $1000. For in- 
formation on these items call (904) 456-2804. 


ECLAIR ACL with crystal motor, 12-120 Angenieux, 
2-200 foot mags, Eclair quick charge battery pack, 
charger, Halliburton cases, $5,600. Without lens 
$4,600. SAGE FILMS (406) 442-9500. 


ARRIFLEX 16M 400’ magazine variable speed 
motor, 12-120 Angenieux lens, battery with charg- 
er, power cables, aluminum Arri case, $3,800. (716) 
675-2866. 


CINE PROCESSOR, Pako model 28 EK, 16 or 35mm 
processes ME4, E4, E6. Call MR. PIKE (801) 328- 
3737. 


ECLAIR NPR/ACL used w/guarantee (212) 581- 
5474 or (415) 957-1787. 


400-ft Auricon complete sound outfit. Camera, 
magazine, MA-11 Filmagnetic amplifier and head, 
Angenieux 12-120 lens, $2,195. 90-day warranty on 
all. Arri 16Bl; 12-120; Jensen Crystal; case, 1 maga- 
zine, recently overhauled, $7,295.GORDON YODER 
(214) 357-3045. 


ANIMATION STAND, custom built, horizontal 10 foot 
bed, motorized, 2 stages, $8500. Animation motor, 
Mitchell or B&H, $1200. B&H 385 projector, 1%” & 
2” lenses, ext. speaker, $350. New Swintek hitch- 
hiker wireless system $1100. (213) 461-3731. 


COMPACT modern 16mm sprocket-driven re- 
versal (E-6 & B/W) processor 6-24 fpm, $3,000. JOE 
GONDA, 640 Saugeen Crescent, Peterborough, 
Ont., Canada (705) 743-6702. 


MOVIOLA — Upright, Model UL20S, $1000. 255 
Washington St., Denver, CO (303) 777-4222. 


PURCHASE of another studio leaves equipment for 
sale, Nagra, Arri-S, Eclair- NPR, Arri-35, Moviola 
and much more. Send for list. SWARTWOUT PRO- 
DUCTIONS, 6736 East Avalon Drive, Scottsdale, AZ 
85251 (602) 994-4774. 


ARRI S outfit, variable speed motor, 400’ mag. 
w/torque motor, matte box, 10-25-50mm Schnei- 
der lenses, Angenieux 12-120, 230mm Tele- 
Athena, Cine 60 belt, aluminum case, shoulder pod, 
vari-flector, color temp meter, plus misc. Excellent 
condition. Asking $3000 (413) 733-4182. 


CRYSTAL SYNC: “Technician Special’ hideaway 
board, 60Hz + .001% sinewave, specify 8/12/-10v 
powering, $65. Improved “Crystal Clapper’ TX6-C 
from $146.50. Postpaid, guaranteed. TCS, 3227 49- 
SW, Seattle 98116. 


EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE: Peterson Bi-Directional 
16mm additive color panel printer with 3 manual 
light valves, edge number aperture at sound and 
picture heads. 5 years old, excellent condition, best 
offer. R. ISAACS, Coronet Media, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago, IL 60601 (312) 332-7676. 


ARRIFLEX 16M with 4-matched prime lenses, matte 
box, sync and v/s motors, magazines, 2 Arri cases 
and accessories. Like new. $5300 or best offer. 
(213) 472-0046. 


16mm Arri DOM animation/time lapse motor, 
control box, front-of-lens shutter. Completely 
checked by Arriflex January, 1977. Perfect con- 
dition. $995. WM. BOUNDEY. (805) 526-9476. 


FOR SALE: Houston-Fearless 16mm B&W reversal 
Labmaster processor, $3500. LLOYD CONGER, 435 
Normandy, Royal Oak, MI 48073 (313) 435-4903. 


35mm Arri Blimp Package with 25-250 motor zoom 
& camera, $5900. IDI — Miami (305) 945-1111 or IDI- 
Atlanta (404) 996-0000. 


EASTMAN Color Positive/Negative film processor. 
Old, but in like-new condition, $4,000. BRUCE WEB- 
STER. (405) 524-6251. 


ANGENIEUX 12-120 (Arri) with filters and ac- 
cessories, Sharp. Mint. $1195. (213) 472-4460. 


ARRI-S, 12-120, 2-400’ mags, torque motor, wild 
motor, matte box, battery, cases, zoom motor, 
$3500. (602) 994-4774. 
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BELL & HOWELL 16mm Model DL with 16, 25 and 
75mm lenses, $175. Pathe Reflex 16mm, turret, 
$100. Bell & Howell 16mm Model 240 with An- 
genieux 17-68 zoom $150. Bell & Howell 16mm 
Model S (128 frame only) with Borden Gun Stock, 
$250. Pan Cinor zoom 17-85 with viewfinder $200. 
Century 9” (230mm) f3.5 $200. Ektar 100mm f2.7, 
$120. Canon 50mm f2, $100. Ektar 25mm f1.9, $75. 
All lenses C mount. Will take $1300 for total above 
inventory. MORT NEFF, Main St., Harbor Springs, MI 
49740. 


VEGA 55/57 system $795. Vega 55/56 system 
$695. IDI is service station for all Vega systems. IDI- 
Miami (305) 945-1111 or IDI-Atlanta (404) 996- 
0000. 


MITCHELL NC w/accessories precision over- 
hauled, sell/trade for value. (213) 829-2132, 870- 
8661. 


SCHOEPS CMT 341 hypercardiod microphone, XLR 
connector, power supply, 10db pad, $350. AKG C- 
451E microphone system. Two cardiod capsules, 
(CK-1, CK-5), short shotgun capsule, (CK-8), two 
pre-amps (C-451E, C-451EB), two power supplies, 
many accessories, $450. Schoeps and AKG 
systems have interchangeable powering. All in 
excellent condition. LAWRENCE LOEWINGER, (212) 
226-2429. 


ECLAIR NPR (2464) French-made and in excellent 
condition, 9.5-95, X-tal, 2 mags, battery and 
charger, cases and accessories, $7,800. BILL 
WEAVER, 1255 Pacific Coast Highway, Santa 
Monica, 90401, (213) 395-6470. 


35 Mitchell BNC pellicle reflex. Absolutely perfect 
and super silent. Complete crystal (CP) $23,900. IDI- 
Miami (305) 945-1111 or IDI-Atlanta (404) 996- 
0ooo. 


ARRIFLEX 16M, purchased for dental office, never 
used, motors, magazines (703) 534-2670. 


PROCESSOR, Houston Fearless mini with tanks and 
mixer. Good condition. T. FRANK SMITH, JR. or JIM 
LOGAN, KRIS-TV, P.O. Box 840, Corpus Christi, TX 
78403. 


ARRIFLEX 16M, 200’ magazine, variable speed 
motor, 12-120 Angenieux lens, 7 volt battery with 
charger, power cable, aluminum Arri case, all 
perfect $10,605 New. $6495 Firm (213) 274-8888. 


COMPLETE 16MM optical sound track production 
set-up — Model “E”’ Maurer Film recording system 
and Eastman Kodak Viscomat processor set-up for 
sound tracks. Now in operation — Excellent 
Condition. JACK SKY PRODUCTIONS, INC., Cherry 
Hill, NJ (609) 424-5870. 


FOR SALE: 16mm Steenbeck editing machine with 
editing room equipment. Hardly used, $9500 (212) 
929-0434. 


ECLAIR NPR, 12-120, 2-400’ mags, sync motor, 
battery, cases, $5600, (602) 994-4774. 


FOR SALE: Nagra SLO Resolver, Magnasync 2216 
16mm recorder/dubber, Sound Craftsman RP1012 
professional graphic equalizer, Call PETER B. 
SCHARFF (212) 548-1439. 


SUPPLIES 


BLACK LEADER, 16mm, fresh stock processed to 
4.0+, guaranteed $.024/ft, min. order 2000 ft., com- 
plete lab service and supplies. 16mm & Super-8s. 
LEO DINER FILMS INC., 350 Golden Gate Ave., San 
Francisco, 94102 (415) 775-3664. 


WORKSHOPS 


SUMMER '77 WORKSHOP SERIES: Four one- 
week workshops and symposiums for professional 
filmmakers in small seacoast village. THE CINE- 
MATOGRAPHER, June 6-11, Critiques and dialog 
with major ASC cinematographer. FILM PRODUC- 
TION. June 13-18 with VILMOS ZSIGMOND, ASC; 
lighting, camera angles and movement, produc- 
tion problems. EDITING, SOUND RECORDING, 
and ANIMATION, June 20-25 with top New York 
pros. THE DIRECTOR, June 27 to July 2, critiques 
and dialog with a major Hollywood director. Also, 
three-month filmmaker course begins Sept. 26, 
1977. Write for details: THE MAINE PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC WORKSHOPS, Rockport, ME 04856. 
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$5.00 per line. Send copy with remittance to cover payment to Editorial Office, 
1st of month preceding date of issue. 


WANTED 


ee 
ANY MAKE 35mm handcrank camera for cash, de- 


scribe. LUMLEY, 215 Harding Place, 13205. 


WANTED: Canon Scoopic or Bolex Rex-5. Call (203) 
637-3228 collect. 


WANTED: Professional Motion Picture Equipment, 
16mm and 35mm, cameras, lenses, lights, sound, 
editing, projection, lab, for outright purchase or con- 
signment. Supply complete technical description 
and price for immediate reply. Ted Lane, ALAN 
GORDON ENTERPRISES INC., 1430 Cahuenga, 
Hollywood, CA 90028, (213) 466-3561. 


WANTED: Auricon Cinevoice cameras, CM-72A, 
converted or unconverted, any condition. Best 
prices. Call (201) 427-1160 or (212) 594-2294. 


WANT TO SELL YOUR EQUIPMENT? 

Call Fred Yates at Birns & Sawyer, Inc. We need all 
kinds of motion picture equipment — Nagra Ill re- 
corders (any condition), lighting (any type), An- 
genieux zoom lenses, etc. Let us know what you 
have. We pay top prices. Call (213) 466-8211 or 
come in. BIRNS & SAWYER, INC., 1026 N. Highland 
Avenue, Hollywood, CA 90038. 


WANTED TO BUY: Used 35mm or 16/35mm Ani- 
mation Stand. Marty Stouffer, STOUFFER PRO- 
DUCTIONS, LTD., Box 15057, Aspen, CO 81611. 
(303) 925-5536. 


MITCHELL 16mm camera, preferably with bipack 
magazine. JON RUBIN, 232 Hurley St., Cambridge, 
MA 02141. (617) 547-0037, (617) 253-4415. 


FILM STOCK, 16/35mm. Will consider all types. 
Sealed, opened and ends. RAFIK, 814 Broadway, 
New York, NY 10003 (212) 473-5851 Collect. 


WANTED: Worrall head, O’Connor 200, Arri M, other 
good used equipment. We buy, sell, trade. Call 
IMAGE DEVICES in Miami (305) 945-1111 or At- 
lanta (404) 996-0000. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


“GRIP” looking for employment anywhere in Holly- 


wood or any location. Call (714) 375-9035 anytime 
day or night. Ask for John. 


CORNELL Graduate experienced in all aspects of 
film production including writing, video, and labor- 
‘ atory work, seeks production or related position. 
Write to JON LIEBERMAN, 5742 North 15 St., Arling- 
ton, VA 22205. Will relocate. 


SERVICES AVAILABLE 


hn 
SAVE MONEY, time, and hassle on your next docu- 


mentary, or low budget feature film. IMAGE WORKS 
FILM LABORATORY, 1360 Howard St., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94103 (415) 861-5655. 


ASSIGNMENTS WANTED: Ethnological docu- 
mentary filming/music recording in Afghanistan, 
Ladhak, Nepal, Andaman Islands. DOCTER DEY, 11 
Jessical Lane, Warren, NJ 07060 (201) 356-2753. 


CLEAN, professional negative and reversal match- 
ing — Serving DC, Baltimore: GENERAL FILM SERV- 
ICES (301) 242-1108. 


B&H Filmos slotted w/2 holders $52.50. 3-day ser- 
vice. GORDON YODER, INC., 2911 Ladybird Lane, 
Dallas, TX 75220. 


ASSISTANT cameraman from Munich living iA New 
York call DIERK PIFFKO (212) 752-3756. Service 
(212) 757-6300. 


IN-HOUSE repairs of Bolex, Canon, Auricon, Bell & 
Howell, SS Ills, CP-16 & table viewers. GORDON 
YODER, INC., 2911 Ladybird Lane, Dallas, TX 75220. 


MULTI-MEDIA SPECIALIST. Experienced, available 
for assignments. Cinematographer. Photographer 
(Still), Sound Engineer (Sound Recording), Tele- 
vision Engineer (Video-tape), Photojournalist, Elec- 
tronic Technician. CARLOS COBO, P. O. Box 27190, 
Los Angeles, CA 90027. (213) 464-2489. 


CALL us for your “ODDBALL” service work. GOR- 
DON YODER, INC., (214) 357-3045. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MOTION PICTURE & Still production equipment in 
bidg. with income. Owner retiring. STUDNA, 3214 
Gillham Rd., K.C., MO 64109. 


TRANSLATOR (Spanish, French, Portuguese, 
English) for dubbing and subtitles. DR. WIRTH, 27 
Linden St., Frostburg, MD 21532. 


T-SHIRTS FOR FILMMAKERS. Sixteen popular 
professional film equipment designs. Send for free 
brochure. ALAN GORDON ENTERPRISES INC., 
1430 Cahuenga Blvd, Hollywood, CA 90028. Attn: 
Dept. TS. 


STOCK FIRE FOOTAGE, thousands of feet, all types 
of fires, 16mm ECO. DON PODLAS (213) 860-4776. 


RENTAL 


SS 
EDITING ROOM, Downtown DC, ST1900, all ameni- 
ties, transfer equipment in studio. $175/week. 
GORDONFILMS (202) 463-5151. 


CINEMONTA/STEENBECK RENTALS, 8-plate, 
16mm & 35mm delivered to your premises. KLM 
ASSOC., INC., W/Coast (213) 931-6151. E/Coast 
(301) 299-7259. 


KEM rentals in Hollywood. HORIZONTAL EDITING 
STUDIOS (213) 461-4643. 


1977 Rental Catalog available .... Production 
equipment at sensible prices. For more information 
on rentals, sales or service write: CINELEASE, INC., 
209B Old Durham Road, Killingworth, CT 06417 or 
call (203) 663-2222. 


HOLLYWOOD cutting rooms & editing equipment 
rentals at bargain rates. Also complete editorial ser- 
vices. CRAWFORD EDITORIAL, (213) 463-7939. 


SITUATIONS AVAILABLE 


PROFESSIONAL CAMERA REPAIR TECHNICIANS. 
Victor Duncan, Inc. has openings in Chicago and 
Detroit for professional camera repair technicians. 
Interested applicants should have a practical back- 
ground in camera mechanics and optics. VDI offers 
a complete employee benefit package and excel- 
lent working conditions. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Call Bob Coleman, collect, in Chicago, 
(312) 321-9406 or Bob Burrell, collect, in Detroit, 
(313) 371-4920. 


To Classified Advertisers 


Copy deadline for classified ad- 
vertising is the Ist of month, 
preceding publication date. Mail 
copy and remittance to cover 
cost to 


AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
1782 No. Orange Dr. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


THE NEW “UNIVERSAL” MODEL 2030 FLUID HEAD 


A TOTALLY NEW CONCEPT OF FLUID HEAD 


ee 


WEIGHT 8lbs. HEIGHT 512 inches. FITS BALL OR FLAT TOP 
TRIPOD. CAMERA PLATFORM: 5% x 3% INCH. 


CAMERA SCREW: % INCH. STD. 


75°C). 


HYDRALOK ® 


FEATURES: 
Accommodates all cameras beet led, up to 30 Ibs. (13.6 kg). 
Am operative in temperature range fr 


om — 4°F to + 167°F ( -20°C to + 


AUTOSLIP © provides self-adjusting breakaway free pan (no knobs). 
assures Safe locking at any position up to 90° tilt. New 


concentric (hydrostatic self-equalizing) tilt lock/tension device. 


radius tripod ball cups). 


Ball Cup. 


Extremely smooth pan-and-tilt movements. 

Quick-leveling ball-and-cavity system. 

Leakproof and dustproof sealing. 

Adjustable, non-twist pan-tilt handle. Left or right hand operation. 
Bubble level gauge. %”-16 camera mounting screw. 

Low profile design. Rugged construction. Reliable operation. 

Supplied with segmented ball base (fully compatible with standard 2” 


Ball level clamp and wing nut supplied as a single unit. 
Fits ball or flat-top tripods. 

Weight: 8 Ibs. (3.6 kg) e Height: 5%” (14 cm) 

Camera Platform: 5%” x 3%” (13.3 cm x 8.3 cm) 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 
Universal Wooden Tripod Legs, Baby Legs, Hi-Hat. All with Standard 2” Radius Tripod 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS & PATENTS PENDING, ALSO DESIGN REGISTRATION APPLICATIONS 
(SOLE) DISTRIBUTOR IN U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


UNIVERSAL FLUID HEADS (AUST.) PTY. LTD 
2A CLEMENT STREET RUSHCUTTERS BAY 
SYDNEY. N.S.W. AUSTRALIA 2011. 


TELEPHONE 31 8789, 337 1394 


CABLE & TELEGRAM “UNIMOTA” SYDNEY 
SPECIALISING IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE MOTION PICTURE AND TELEVISION INDUSTRY 


| BS enoduces 


Technology inThe Service Of Creativity 


2037 Granville Avenue, Los Angeles, California 90025 
Telephone: (213) 478-0711 @ Telex: 69-1339 ™@ Cable: Cinedevco 
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FINEST CAMERA + 
FASTEST:FILM = 
UNBEATABLE Frezzi-FPvex: 
TVNEWS & Bie 
DOCUMENTARY... __FRrezzi 
PRODUCTION. LWw-16 


now shooting documentaries, 
educational features, 
“ business shorts & 


TV newsfilm 
world-wide. 
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Eastman n- FX 
Ektachrome . 
7250 film, ; Made In U.S.A. 
El 400T, U.S. Patent 
forced to #D277,601 and 
El 3200T. 


Patents Pending 
for the improved 
features of this camera. 
Patent and trademarks 
in the U.S.A. and world-wide. 
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For information ay / 
and nearest dealer call ‘@ | yy, 
Jim Crawford at (N. J. 201)427-1160 | .- Wa / 

or (N.Y.C. 212)594-2294, or write ee O49 
Frezzolini Electronics Inc. i 


7 Valley St., Hawthorne, N. J. 07506 


byron 


2 POSILIVE 


C47. spidik "that s). 
Positive 


that you will be pleased with the clean 
Crisp prints we make from your camera 
Original film. 


Positive 


that you will be delighted with the results 
of our Video Tape-to-film transfers which 
are shot on /24/ Eastman Color 
Negative Il. 


Positive 


that you will come back again and again 
when you are serviced by one of the 
most quality oriented, dependable labs 
inthe country ... give us atry. 


byron 


COLOR-CORRECT® 


65 K Street, Northeast e Washington, D.C. 20002 ¢ 202/783-2700 
Professional Film and Video Tape Laboratories. 


.” T-N-G37 53-000 1—MEMBER -999 
008-—-007-S0038-00112 
ALLAN Leo WILLIAMS 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
6706 SANTA MONICA SLVD. 
HOLLYWOCD., CA 90038 


